_ CURING QUEERNESS IN 
CHILDREN 


By DOUGLAS A. THOM, M.D. 


Europe in the Summertime! 


Your plans for approaching vacation days should include a membership in the party 
of congenial cultured travelers who will sail July 5th from Montreal on the Canadian 
Pacific S.S. “Metagama” for a 


Special University Extension Tour 
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D. E. Lorenz, author of the Mediterranean Traveler and Managing Director of the 
Round the World Cruise, which sailed January 23, 1923, upon which there was a party 


of Survey readers, will have charge of all arrangements in connection with this 


Summer Cruise Party. * 
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There will be a comprehensive, interesting program of sight-seeing, embracing 


visits to famous churches, galleries, etc., the entire schedule having been outlined to 
meet the need of educators and those who find it difficult to travel during the winter 


season. 4 : 


Make Your Reservations Now! Accommodations Are Limite 


' DO NOT DELAY 


Write for full particulars of itinerary 
and accommodations 
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THE COMMERCIAL cult of the 


vitamins is an aggressive one, as all’ 
readers of advertising can testify, 


Graham Lusk, who discusses it (p. - 


784), is professor of physiology in 
Cornell University Medical Colfege, 
New York. 


THE SARDONIC queerness of let- 
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in workshop and factory is reported 
briefly by Nelle Swartz (p. 882), 
who is chief of the Bureau of 


‘Women in Industry of the New ° 


York State Department of Labor. 
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HROUGH the babel be tes prattle on Coué, 
i intelligence tests, psycho-analysis, and cults of 
business or marital success, we are beginning 

_ gradually to realize that there is field for scientific 


right “necessary, and justifiable to cultivate the one as 
ther. But how? Should we hold, with one school, that 
troubles. exist only in our minds, and to be banished need 
to Lei save Or shrink with horror, in accordance 


r rh and of at least equal importance to the individual, 
Lage friends and employers. Granted symptoms of 
On the same 


how many of these, clinics there are in the country no 
one knows. Many of the early ones were opened in con- 
with state hospitals for the insane. More recently 
ken their places i in general hospitals, or health 


A recent survey by the State 
Charities of California shows that there are twenty- 
clinics in that state, supported by private or 
or both. Forty clinics run in connection with 
| e hospitals of New York each year treat thousands of 
no have never been committed to the hospitals, and 
n to. the preventive treatment, never will be. 
asad - created a Division of Mental 
ment os pe Shee one a 


The ‘Common Welfare ’ 


tigation in mental as well as physical health, and that it » 


dirt, instead of merely tossing their knives into the rubbish — 


Volume XLIX i 
No. 12 ne 


connection with general hospitals where early cases of mental __ 
illness can be treated with no possible fear of stigma. The 
inclusion of four books which deal with mental hygiene Raa 
under one name or another in the lists of the month’s ten 
best-sellers is in itself an indication of the growing popular 
recognition of the latest great health crusade. Bets 
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AMES, in our childish experience, were ordinarily our a) 
affair; the older people (who must have been all of 
thirty-five) played with us now and then, but that was a — 
concession to our own interests. ‘The first game we ever saw 
them play by themselves had to do with a peg and a lot of 
horseshoes. It didn’t look very exciting, but some one was — 
usually pitching away, or measuring distances hand over hand = 
out by the barn, and when we walked by the village inn like —— 
as not there were half-a-dozen men doing the same thing in 
front of the hitching post. That was ever so long ago, but — 
old memories came back with a rush when we read the report _ 
of city-supervised recreation in Toledo last year: “ Quoits 
grew in interest daily. People are asking for more courts. ee 
The game has become scientifically developed and more than 
3500 players participated during the season.” We hope they — 
haven’t developed the nonchalance and leisurely abandon out — 
of the old game; but we are glad that some autochthonous — 
element in American sport has found its way from the village — 
into the city. Now if some one would only fix things. so the ‘ 
youngsters in city streets could play mumblety-peg in real ; 


heaps the street-cleaners forgot, we should be really hopeful — 
for the future of American recreation. 


O LONG as there is a surplus of opium over the amount 
needed for use as medicine, it will find its way shiorgay mie: 
illicit channels from the poppy fields of India to drug“ rings” 
in all parts of the world. Such was the philosophy back of ne 
the resolution submitted by the Opium Advisory Committee _ } 
of the League of Nations and passed unanimously by the igs 
council i In 1921, urging international cooperation to limit the 
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cultivation of the poppy to “ strictly medicinal and suena 
needs.” Unfortunately the decision of the council was re- 
versed by the assembly, which substituted “‘ legitimate” for 
“ medicinal and scientific” upon the declaration of the dele- 
gate from India that in India opium eating is a legitimate 
practice. The question of international control has been 
raised again in this country by the resolution recently passed 
by both houses of Congress requesting President Harding to 
urge certain countries to limit production of the plants from 
which habit-forming drugs are extracted to the medical and 
scientific requirements. Senator Lodge stood sponsor for the 
statement that not more than 100 tons of opium were needed 
annually for such purposes, while more than 1,500 tons are 
produced, while the report of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations estimates that there are not fewer than 
1,000,000 drug addicts in this country. Mrs. Hamilton 
Wright, the “observer” who bears the title American 
Assessor to the League of Nations’ Opium Advisory Com- 
mittee, declares in a recent letter to the Survey that the 
India Government still ships to the markets of the Far East 
some 13,000 chests (1,800,000 pounds) of opium: “ It is to 
be hoped that it is for the purpose of arriving at some prac- 
tical solution of restricting production that America has sent 
an observer to cooperate with the other governments,” she 
adds. ‘‘ While the present over-production of opium exists, 
the drug from its inherent nature will defy all barriers and 
continue to reach the consumer.” 


S THE SKYSCRAPER done for? A writer in the Journal 


of the American Institute of Architects asserts that with 
the general adoption of zoning laws with height restrictions 


_the “race into the sky ”’ is virtually over. But Harvey W. 


Corbett, one of the architects of the beautiful Bush Terminal 
Building in New York, told the Architectural League the 
other night that the skyscraper was just entering a new and 
more splendid phase. The law in New York restricts the 
height of construction on three-fourths of a given plot, but 
leaves the builder free to go as far into the air as he likes on 
the remaining one-fourth. While high buildings will there- 
fore be unprofitable on an ordinary lot, once the size of the 
parcel is increased to a point where one-fourth of the total 
represents a profitable unit of floor-space with regard to stair- 
way and elevator requirements, the way is clear for the 
erection of new Woolworth or Metropolitan towers—or even 
a greater. Mr. Corbett points out that the requirements of 
the law govern the general contour of such buildings, and 
that a new and authentic American style will result. Since 
the life of a skyscraper is not much more than thirty years, 
the continuous process of replacement will soon alter greatly 
the aspect of the congested office districts of our large cities. 
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HE canyon street will disappear when these new pyra- 
midal skyscrapers replace the packing-boxes which now 
darken business thoroughfares. The sky will become some- 
thing more than a slit of blue infinitely remote from Wall 
Street. But the bulk of office space may increase; the burden 
on congested streets and still more congested common car- 
riers, whether underground or above, will be unrelieved. The 
circumstances under which workers travel to and from the 
office may become yet more harassing. While skyscrapers are 
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becoming more bebutiful they will still remain onl abi 
of a gravely perplexing character. 


ARCH 5, 19—. Man lost his position and was taken | 
sick with inflammation of the stomach. We relieved 
with coal. Later the man secured a permanent position. Case — 
closed.” This is an exact copy of an entry in a relief 
agency’s summary sent to a child-placing agency. We hope ~ 
it was that soft coal we’ve been hearing so much about. ’ 


AIRYLEA, prize Holstein protegé of the Dairymen’s | 
League of America, henceforth will graze serenely on  } 
New York’s $3,500,000 pasture lot in Central Park as a © 
living assurance to sceptical children that milk is not | 
‘manna from Heaven.” “I am glad to accept this gift, an 
said Dr. Copeland, who had scented the dangerous misap- — 
prehension among New York youth, “because the child 
should know the source of the food that has so much to do ~ 
with its health.” We had supposed that the sophisticated ~ 
city child regarded the milkman, not Heaven, as the respon- 
sible agent. Be that as it may, what possibilities for de- — 
velopment this precedent affords! As you enter the Mall, — 
to the left, little Noporkgro, pet of the National Pork Grow- 
ers’ Association, to demonstrate ham on the hoof or breath- 
ing bacon. Further along, a group of Rhode Island reds, 
suitably named for officers of the Poultrymen’s League, 
compete with the honk of passing automobiles. Nursemaids 
conducting their pathetic city-bred charges through these — 
mazes should have the benefit of a new Mother Goose for — 
instructive purposes. We begin with Dairylea. 
Dairylea, Dairylea, where have you been? 
Chewing my cud on Central Park Green. 


Dairylea, Dairylea, why were you there? 
To educate infants taking the air. 


+ 


ITH the purely local question whether nee 
wants a community chest or not those outside the 
city have little concern, though the maneuvers of the opposing 
groups are naturally a matter of keen interest to all peng 
of community integration. The general criticisms of com- 
munity chest performances elsewhere which have been circu- 
lated by Pittsburgh opponents of the plan are, however, 
worthy of wider attention. No doubt every such criticism — 
can be substantiated by the experience of some unfortunate — 
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community: conversely, every favorable comment can be sup- 


ported by facts drawn from more successful demonstrations. — 


A chamber of commerce secretary called the other day to 
discuss with the SURVEY a constitution he was proposing for ~ 
a council of social agencies. It had not occurred to him to — 
consult the social workers of his own town. On the other 

hand when friends of the Cincinnati Community Chest make 
the statement that it is “a triumph of social engineering ” 
they can prove it.. The federation is no more a panacea fi 
confusion and inadequacy in social effort than were the 
associated charities in their early years. It will pak 


th seventh annual report of ihe Catcenie Foundation 
‘or the Advancement of Teaching, President Henry S. 
chett discusses, among many things, the rising cost of 
tion. He thinks much of this rising cost is due to 
istaken views of education.” ‘The report intimates that 
the demands of the schools continue to increase at the 
t rate, society will soon be unable to bear the cost. 


brought within limits that the public can bear, and unless 
ilfills the primary objects for which it exists. Dr. Prit- 
ett suggests that this rising cost is partly justified, because 
s r e of it is due to increase in the number of pupils, the 
erment of school facilities and the increase in teachers’ 
ies. But some of it is due to the fact that the school 
lost its way and is now taking on a great variety of ac- 
ies that not only do not accomplish their own avowed 
gurposes but actually defeat the original and primary 
rposes of the school. 
The arguments presented by Dr. Pritchett are interesting, 
t curiously remote and academic. He declares that the 
school should be primarily “an intellectual agency.” He 
does not define this term, but he seems to identify it with the 
“Mastery of certain traditional and accredited subjects, like 
e languages and mathematics. He does not seem to realize 
at a school in the modern city must necessarily be some- 
@ different from the school that once existed in the rural 
village community. For him, a school is a school. What- 
ever the social or economic backgrounds of childhood may be, 
hool is a school: it must be “ an intellectual agency.” Nor 
does his vagueness of reference end with this term. He says: 
Both financial necessity and educational sincerity require that 
hose who are responsible for public school education shall re- 
urn to a feasible and educationally sound conception of the 
chool, that they shall frankly admit what it can and what it 
ght not to attempt, and that they bend their efforts to carry 
it those things that are feasible and necessary. 
There are probably many thousands of intellectually honest 
d earnest school men in America, today, who would be glad 
have a Dr. Pritchett, or any one else, give them a “ fea- 
ible and educationally sound conception of the school.” Ed- 
ional theorists are struggling with that question; educa- 
nal practitioners are lost in the midst of its mazes. Dr. 
ritchett tells us that the school must be “an intellectual 
ha If he would now define for us what “ an intellect- 
* can be and can do, not merely in a theoretical 
belo, but in the midst of our industrial civilization, 
peuls bring help to thousands of harassed teachers. 


~ Calling the Doctors In 


TT has long been the custom in so-called ‘ ‘ practical” af- 
rs, to have official information on special subjects he 
by experts. The recent health conference held by 
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ory has been applied by the state to medical matters. 
ation on medical. subjects, in the past, has been 
ously inept, for the reason that neither the legislative 
> executive branch of the government has troubled 
rm itself of the views held by the physicians, the log- 
ors in subjects pertaining to public health. 

the governor of New York announced his inten- 


‘ ; the pressing health ehicatinns of the hour, many 
ed as to their ability to arrive at a prac- 
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tical ane farsighted solution of the subjects under discus- 
sion. The more cynical did not hesitate to impugn the 


altruism of a group of men who might so readily be con- 


sidered interested parties. 

_ But the initiative of the governor has been more than 
justified by the success of his undertaking. Over two hun- 
dred representative physicians from all over the state sat 
in conference with him and proved that the medical man 
can bring as much vision and practicality to bear on the 
problems of his sphere as the expert in any other. The 
chief outgrowth of the conference, however, lay not so much 
in the individual solutions arrived at, as in the selection 
of a permanent advisory committee which will be at the 
governor’s disposal—as he will be at theirs—in the forma- | 
tion of a liberal and constructive health program for legis- 
lative enactment. Dr. Alfred W. Booth, president of the 
New York State Medical Society, heads the group, which 
includes Dr. Simon Flexner, Dr. Walter L. Niles, Dr. 
Herman Biggs, and others who have many years of service 
in community health matters to commend them. Should 
they make a success of their novel task, there is every reason 
to hope that succeeding administrations will see the wisdom 
of considering Governor Smith’s beeline in the light 
of a valuable precedent. 


The Study of Cooperation 


NE of ‘the reasons for the backwardness of the coop- 

erative movement in the United States compared with | 
that in several European countries undoubtedly is that our 
educational institutions are all but ignoring it. Ricardo 
and Adam Smith are so thoroughly entrenched in America 
that Charles Gide—not to mention Kropotkin or the Webbs 
—only slips in through one of the lesser courses in sociology. 
The slow growth of American consumers’ cooperatives and 
the relatively large number of failures that strew the path 
of that progress may be ascribed to a number of social and 
economic causes; but the lack of trained leadership, the repe- 
tition of mistakes, the difficulty which even enthusiasts have 
of securing the right kind of theoretical and practical in- 
struction; have a good deal to do with it. 

It may be said that in Great Britain likewise growth has 
been slow, and the movement has had to develop its own 
educational methods and facilities as it went on. Neverthe- 
less, it is worth noting that the British movement has gained 
in stability, economic importance and influence as its mem- 
bers have realized the need for education in cooperation. 
The 1,334 societies affiliated with the Cooperative Union 
in 1921 spent $175,000 on education through the union 
and possibly an equally large or even larger amount directly _ 
in local educational efforts. Through the Workers’ Edu- 


cational Association and the extension work of some of the 


universities further courses are offered which bring economic 
science to bear on the practical problems of cooperators. 
Visitors to Germany since the war have been amazed by 
the growth of-the consumers’ cooperative movement in that 
country, with its magnificent stores, huge factories, housing 
schemes and varied services. It may be surprising to some — 
that, according to a recent report in the Blaetter fuer a 
Genossenschaftswesen, special courses on cooperation are of- 
fered in seven German universities, three commercial col- 
leges and two agricultural colleges, while practical exercises 
in cooperative business are given also in numbers of high 
schools. 
commercial high schools of Berlin and Mannheim have ~ 


The ancient university of Halle and the modern wig 
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introduced seminaries for studies in cooperation. 
tional League of Cooperative Societies itself carries on 


higher courses in cooperation for the training of officers; 


and the Raiffeisen organization last year had a special course 
over three months in which twenty-seven officials from dif- 
ferent parts of the country took part. The Central Union 
of Consumers’ Cooperatives last October opened its third 
course and had among its students officials detailed by the 
Saxon Ministry of the Interior. A number of other national 
organizations interested in different fields of cooperation, 
likewise, hold special training courses for their members and 
officers. 

In Belgium training for responsible work in consumers’ 
cooperation is an essential part of the educational work of 
both the Labor and the Catholic parties. The Central Edu- 
cational Board of the Labor Party maintains some three 
hundred local schools with 350 part-time teachers and lec- 
turers and thirty full-time instructors who travel from one 
school to another. Of course, much of this work is de- 
voted to the teaching of trade-union practice; but it may 
be said without exaggeration that all of the younger per- 
sonnel of the cooperatives have in the last few years under- 
gone some specific training for their work under expert 
instruction. 


New Jersey Tries to Think 


ATERSON, New Jersey, is one of the exceptionally 
ive educational centers in the United States. 
Last summer and fall (see SuRvEY MmpMonTHLYy, Decem- 
ber 15, 1922, p. 380), the school board of Paterson, ably 
seconded by the most intelligent members of the Paterson 
teaching force, and with the full support of the mayor and 
the city administration, undertook a rather rigorous reor- 
ganization of certain parts of the school system. One 
phase of this reorganization resulted in the segregation of 
the high school pupils into two schools, one for boys, the 
other for girls. Both schools continue to meet in the same 
building. The reasons for this segregation program are com- 
plicated; it is enough, perhaps, to say that, under present 
conditions, the best teachers in Paterson are in favor 
of it. 

But the politicians are against it. They find a danger 
lurking somewhere in it. Hence, the state legislature has 
under consideration a bill making such segregation (when 
carried out within the same building) unlawful. The argu- 
Ment seems to be that such a plan is a “‘waste of the tax- 
payers’ money” and is motivated by “political spoliation.” 
At least such arguments are being presented. 

At the same time, the legislature proposes to strip school 
boards of their authority in such matters and to make the 
position of superintendent of schools more important in the 
state system. Theoretically, this is an admirable move; 
but in this connection, it seems to be motivated by a desire 
to limit the power of the Paterson school board, which is 
made up of unusually intelligent men and women. 

Not. content with these efforts, the legislature proposes 
to curtail the political interests of the teachers of the state. 


The so-called Dater Bill is one of the most curious pieces 
of legislation ever offered in any American legislature. Its 


main provisions are as follows: 


No person in any wise or manner connected with any of the 
public schools of the state of New Jersey, shall use his or her 
official authority or his or her official influence for the purpose 
of interfering with an election or affecting the results thereof, 
nor shall any person in any wise or manner connected with any 
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of up pe Lee ° aM state. of} New j ersey t 
part in political management or political campaigns, ei 
Any person who shall violate any of the provisions of this 


~ shall be discharged from his or her official duties and sh: 


feit all rights and privileges to which he or she may have ot 

‘wise been entitled upon being found guilty of such violation bj 
the circuit court of the county wherein the school or schoo 
with which that person is connected is located. 4 


The completion of this legislative program ought to ¢ 


tablish New Jersey permanently as leader of all the state 


in opposition to any sort of freedom in the schools. 


A Lead from Oberlin. 


BERLIN, Ohio, not satisfied to share indirectly i in 

widespread movement for change of method in deali 
with crime and criminals, has tackled the problem for itsel: 
Though it is peculiarly removed from contact with the probs 
lem, or political interest in it, the village has had a committe: 
at work for a year on the organization of public opinion it 
this respect. After various changes of plan, the committe: 
called a conference on prison conditions in Ohio which met 
on February 15-17.. A program worthy of a national con 
ference was arranged at local expense, Dr. George W. 
Kirchwey was secured as chairman, and speakers were 


‘brought from New York, Cincinnati and elsewhere. In 


spite of flu and a sudden cold wave the attendance of dele- 
gates, who came from over the state, was good and the 
enthusiasm better. A permanent committee was organized 
under the name Ohio Committee on Penal Conditions, with 
Professor H. A. Miller of Oberlin College as chairman, and 
the following statement of objectives was adopted: ; | 


1. The abolition of the county jail as a place for ‘serving 
sentence, and the substitution of houses of detention for those 
awaiting trial or held as witnesses; and the enforcement of 
existing laws regarding the segregation and classification of 
prisoners. 

2. The indeterminate sentence with no minimum limit for 
all classes of offenders. 

3. The power of the court to suspend sentence and place 
convicted offenders on probation shall extend to all classes of 
offenders. 

4. The thorough mental, physical and social investigation of 
every person convicted of crime or delinquency with a view to 
such classification and differentiated treatment as may best 
serve the interest of society and the individual concerned. 

5. The abolition of the death penalty. 

6. A system of labor which shall furnish to every inmate uit 
penal and correctional institutions work of useful and educa- 
tional character under proper working conditions and at a Fi, 
‘wage. 

7. The complete elimination of partizan politics from ies 


- administration of the penal system, and especially from’ the 


department of public welfare, and the board of pardons and 
paroles. 

8. The complete elimination of methods of harsh discipline 
in the penal and correctional institutions of the state, and the 
substitution therefor of methods of an educational character. 
including such a measure of inmate self-government ‘as may 
furnish training in responsibility, self-control and die a 


Shall We Build for Posteritaaal 


OLLOWING close upon the fire in the Manha 


to submit to the people a referendum on a fifty million 

lar bond issue to replace antiquated buildings in seve 
state institutions and to provide such extensions as 
necessary. Governor Smith reviews in his message : 


we Ean quality. 


rs, its age cues ‘that it has jutived. its Lhulues 
the replacement of obsolete structures, Governor 
mith suggests that the buildings be designed to last for at 
t a hundred years. He thinks that such a length of life 
be predicted for the steel and concrete buildings now in 
gue. His remark about the House of Refuge suggests, 
owever, that a question may be raised with reference to 
ildings of a too permanent character. Though they may 
tain a high degree of fire resistance, they become out of 
late for other reasons. The Greek porticos, the mansard 
fs and the vaulted ceilings of the seventies can be and 
used for institutional housing now, but the structures 
which they form a part are often ill-adapted to modern 
s of treatment. In some instances buildings that last 
oo long are in themselves obstacles to the adoption of non- 
titutional forms of care or the development of better 
classifications and of small groupings within the institution. 
, We are just now making a beginning i in the scientific care 


the methods of care will undergo great changes in the 
decades just ahead of us. ‘ 

The fact that obsolescence will rapidly overtake whatever 
uildings are now provided should not, however, stay our 
ands. ‘The object of institution buildings should be to 


D st current institutional practise, on the most economical 
basis. To add to the investment for the purpose of extend- 
ing unduly the life of the structure is to gamble with the 
ure. When bonds are issued to pay for these buildings, 
d financing requires that the estimated life of the struc- 
res should at least equal the term of the bonds, but if 
that term is made very long it may become a question 
hether Posterity may not prefer to inherit the debt alone 


esent i buildings may Pune: If posible we should avoid 
| these alternatives. — 

It may well be argued that if here and now we could face 
| tackle our own problems in a thorough-going fashion 


one leave it to future generations to solve theirs. 


ity Sadacs plays with the lives and fortunes of a 
pole: It is a new game in the United States: we have 
arden suburbs and our civic centers; we have routed 


ge collective masses of cities. When it is prophesied 
icago will sprawl along more than a hundred miles 
ront, one up Milwaukee and ae far 


and the ee hills of New Jersey, from Bridge- 
est Point and Princeton; there are few who can 


"away from the. eles year by year 


i tioned were erected in ie pera 


and pitifully to the next new transit scheme to save him from 


_ buildings and bridge the streets. And while the city wrestles 


of the incapacitated. There is.every reason to suppose that | 


vide the safest, most comfortable quarters adapted to the. 


multiplication of all-but-futile means of 
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Like « our subways, our imagination fae behind the unrest- 
ing processes of city growth. The straphanger looks naively 


buffeting morning and night. In the search for relief the 
press of New York is filled with desperate afterthoughts: 
one official urges that new crosstown arteries be cut, at fabu- 
lous cost, through the midtown blocks; another proposes a ~ 
second-story thoroughfare, here illustrated, to pierce existing — 


vainly with streets and subways the daily increase of trade 
and population creates new and still more difficult problems | 
to solve.’ 
Because the Committee on Plan of New York and Its En- 
virons, associated with the Russell Sage Foundation, repre- — 
sents an effort to break away from this piecemeal method of 
making the city livable, its successive approaches to a work- 
ing technique are significant not only in New York but 
wherever city-groups are facing their future. Ten months 
ago the committee announced the beginning of its work (see 
the Survey for May 20, 1922, p. 270). For a year before 
that a physical survey had been in progress; for several 
months a legal staff had been probing the statutory aspects of 
a planning problem that involved three states. ‘Two other 
inquiries, it was said, would be organized: one into economic 
and industrial factors, and one into social and ving condi- 
tions. ‘ 
Since May, according to the report of progress now made 
public (to be had from the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22d Street, New York)’, the economic problem has been 
studied and restudied; out of many consultations has: 
come a program of immediate investigation into the 
space requirements of the economic activities now ~ 
present in the New York region and the trends 
which modify them. Preliminary surveys into hous- 
ing, public health, public education and recreation have 
cleared the way for the beginning of the essential inquiries 
in these fields. The work of discovering the influences which — 
make the metropolis what it is, and which must be manipu- 
lated with a sure technique if the metropolis is to be what ve 
we hope for, is already going forward. t 
Here enters a new experiment in planning method. While ‘ 
the economic and social investigators carry on their studies, . 
a group of notable planners has been called together to guide 
and coordinate their investigations. “Thomas Adams, town 
planning adviser to the Canadian Government, heads the — 
group as chairman; the others are John Nolen, whose project _ 
for a satellite of Cincinnati is described on page 783 of this 
issue; Harland Bartholomew, who has just helped St. Louis 
to plan for her future and finance the plan; George B. Ford, 
who worked with Rheims and many smaller French cities in 
the task of reconstruction; Edward Bennett, a co-worker of 
Daniel H. Burnham in the Chicago Plan, and Frederick Lay 
Olmsted, whose name is linked with the new Washingto 
Plan and many others. These planners will divide between 
them the fifty-mile circle which surrounds the city of Ne 


Oa 
se aie, 


iy, 


method of future land development, and the Hea 
communications. i: 
The collaboration of these specialists with the resea 


For that task two years have been allotted, ag / 
So much for the experts. Will the New York public 


From the New York Times, 
SECOND-STORY STREET PROPOSED BY POLICE COMMISSIONER ENRIGHT TO RELIEVE TRAFFIC CONGESTION IN NEW YORK 


which allows partisan wrangling to rob it even of the little 
relief which new transit lines would give, be ready to grasp 
any really far-sighted plan within two or three years? Will 
Jacob Schwarzheimer and Vittorio Pasquale recognize the 
fallacy of moving workers into the country without their 
work, or transferring workshops without their workers, and 
give their support as voters or employers to the broad-gauge 
policy of industrial decentralization toward which the Russell 
Sage Foundation planners are working their way? In the 
process of educating five million people to the idea that 
“Broadway must be distributed,’ hardly less than in the 


creation of the plan itself, the committee will need the cour-_ 


age and resourcefulness of the pioneer. 


A Prophet’s Mantle 


HE city plan,” said Charles D. Norton, at that meet- 
ing ten months ago when announcement was made 
of the action of the Russell Sage Foundation which made pos- 
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sible the launching of the Committee on Plan of New. 


York and its Environs, ‘‘ requires imagination, it requires 
vision; it requires a long continued study of facts, and it 
costs a substantial sum of money.’ 

These were the strands which must go into a modern 
mantle of prophecy for a great city; warp of spirit, woof of 
skill and resource. Last week the committee, the foundation 
and the metropolis suffered a loss in precious leadership in 
the death of Mr. Norton, for his vision it was which had 
illumined the project, his persistent espousal which had 
brought together the men and the means to give it reality. He 
drew into it increasingly the organized forces of New York, 
and enlisted men and women of vigorous personalities and 
experience in the great team-plays of modern life whose active 
interest hitherto had not been caught up in any commensurate 
way for the upbuilding of their city itself as a whole. The 
project had been a dream of his for years; it was firmly 
grounded in his own experience in Chicago, where he was 
chairman of the successful Chicago City Planning Commit- 
tee during the first three years of its existence. It is not given 
to many to be a city builder in the finest sense; it was Mr. 
Norton’s distinction to have borne that part toward the two 
largest cities of America. : 

In early life he had won rank inthe insurance business 
in Chicago and office in the Treasury Department at 
Washington. In coming to New York he came to the great 


banking center and thereafter held high place there, but his 


work and interest were not confined to that city within the 
city. With each year his contacts broadened. He was a 
member of the board of the Charity Organization Society, 
treasurer of the Russell Sage Foundation, of the Sage Foun- 


_ dation Homes Company, and of the American Federation of 


Arts. For several years, he was treasurer of Survey Associates. 


He was a trustee of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and © 


the American Academy in Rome and was a member of the © 


war council of the American Red Cross. 


Out of these con- | 


tacts, and many others, out of his experience in Chicago and ~ 


the constructive impulse in the man which manifested itself 
at once in humanism as in business, came his grasp of the 


problem of growth faced by the huge urban populations which © 
Here is his state-- 


cluster about the mouth of the Hudson. 
ment of its outlines—“ of the logical and disastrous harvest 


of congestion and confusion”? which had resulted from half- . 


way measures of the past: 


=< 3 Tar aes 


Embraced by those large arms of the sea, rigidly bound to — 
a street scheme designed in 1811, Manhattan has leaped inte — 


the air; it has tunneled and bridged the rivers; it has thrust out. 
its transportation arms until men and women travel fifty miles 
to their daily labor in the city; until the great area of which 


Manhattan is the center is in 1922 the home of no less than — 


nine millions of people. Deep-seated structural defects leave 
masses of this population in an environment ill suited for hu- 
man happiness and welfare. 
gested to the point where it places intolerable burdens upon 
commerce and endangers human life. Although the public, the 
liberal press, the engineering and artistic professions have re- 
peatedly voiced the need, there exists no comprehensive regional 
plan of New York and its wide environs. Many admirable local 
plans have been developed, but no inspiriting vision of the tar 
future guides us in our present expenditures of money and of 
civic. effort. Without a guiding plan, what of New York one 
hundred years hence? Momentous decisions are being con- 
stantly made, decisions that are local, piecemeal: and unrelated 
to the larger trends. The time has come for unified planning in 
the interest of the whole people. 


Mr. Norton leaves the city a great inheritance; he leaves 
his mantle of prophecy, a great hope threaded in and out of 
a practical scheme of work; an organized fabric of proce- 
dure comparable to the best that modern education or industry 
has to offer. His death is a searching challenge to his asso- 
ciates to take up the task under way and complete it in the 
spirit of the founder. His own faith that human instruments 


would be found to bring the vision to earth was expressed in 
these words ten months ago: 


Planning for so wide an area and on so large a scale requires 
group judgment. The group certainly will include the Archi- 
tect, the Engineer, the Lawyer, the Painter, the Sculptor, the 


Landscape Architect, the Social Worker, the Economist and the 


Business Man. And the work itself will develop and discover 
the man, the Planner, to lead that group. He is here, the spirit- 


ual descendant of Pierre L’Enfant, of Charles McKim, of 
Daniel Burnham. We shall find him and that group will depict | 
for us the New York of a hundred years hence, a city great, not 


merely in numbers, but great in that all its citizens, the rich and 
the poor, the strong and the weak, can take just pride in its” 


power and its beauty, can share in those durable satisfactions be 


life which are the natural outgrowth of wipe 
wise planning. 


~ 


Traffic in existing streets is con- 


Le eS 
cs N ESS has gone eae. without adopting an immi- 


gration ‘Policy. The emergency legislation of 1921 
1922 remains in force—arbitrary in its numerical limi- 
tation and unmindful of family ties. A strongly restric- 
ic ist committee in the House, and a Senate committee 


months. Pressure of other matters in the final days of Con- 
ess prevented a decision in this tug-of-war, though the 


of the Senate and for a reduction from three per cent to 
‘O per cent on the part of the House was waged until the 
‘ last midnight hours. 

So the question goes back to the people—and the propa- 
-gandists. It is early to predict the temper of the next Con- 
ress, especially as the agricultural groups which confidently 
pect to hold the balance of power have not hitherto 
own much interest in this problem. ‘There seems to be 
' widespread ‘satisfaction, on the surface, with the emergency 
estrictive measures which have reduced the number of 
aliens coming for permanent residence to 309,556 during 
the last fiscal year. The House committee was probably 
right in its statement that “there is unquestionably a strong 
entiment in this country against unrestricted immigration.” 
Certainly organized labor has ‘given no indication of reced- 
ing from its time-honored position, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has poroaily approved the continuance of 
} the present plan. 

The law-is under fire, however, from two directions. 
On the one hand the employers of unskilled labor, repre- 
sented especially in the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, are clamoring for a larger reservoir of unskilled 
workers, since their reports show that there was actually a 
net loss in male adult laborers of roughly 67,000 during the 
rear 1921-22. The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
tates, through its committee on immigration, has suggested 
he addition of a super-quota of 2 per cent to the existing 
‘quota, to be chosen on the basis of selective tests and in 
iew of specific labor needs. It urges a constructive policy 
based “not Spon the benefits that may accrue to any group, 
yhether manufacturers, farmers, laborers or other,’ and 
taking into account the interests of the immigrant him- 
self as a potential citizen. 

- §o far as the proposals of. employing groups have been 
<etched in bills which were offered to the last Congress, 
they tend more toward a flexible policy of admitting un- 
illed labor at the discretion of the Bureau of Immigration, 
n to the reopening of the gates to all who wish to come. 
‘ction is firmly in the saddle; the manufacturers, like 
ions, are inclined to be “ patriotically American ” and 
nk from the “alien hordes” of pre-war immigration. 
appear to be looking for an adjustable scheme, and 
find attractive the proposal of Signor di Michaelis, the Royal 
y Commissioner for Immigration of the Italian gov- 
nt, to guarantee 200,000 able-bodied workers as an 
non-resident supply. Contract labor may still be 
upon, but something very like it may be the result 
are thus admitted i ‘in proportion to labor needs. 
other hand, humanitarian interests have also been 
ard in Washington. The Conference on Immi- 
rolicy, and later an independent committee known 


ergency Committee on Near East Refugees, con- 
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ittention on the plight of the parents, 


T1 


brothers and sisters, and other close relatives of foreign-born 
citizens, who were caught innocently in the political con- 
flagration of the Near East, but to whom the Greeks and 


Armenians in this country could not offer shelter because — 


of the inflexibility of the quota law. The Senate passed 
a bill providing for the admission of Armenian refugees, 
but the House Committee suppressed it. Whether this par- 
ticular question will occupy so prominent a place next win- 
ter is very doubtful. The injustices of the quota law will 
remain, however, and a vigorous attempt must be renewed 
to safeguard the unity of alien families and to obviate the 
great individual hardships which now occur so frequently. 
Meanwhile the eugenists have advanced nearer to the 
center of the stage. Lothrop Stoddard appeared at a hear- 
ing on the bill to admit refugees from the Near East to 
discuss the racial problem. We quote from his testimony: — 


These people form a part of the population which is found — 
in most of the coastal districts of the entire Mediterranean 
basin, especially the towns and cities. They are . broadly 
spoken of as the Levantines. 

These Levantines are the result of an extraordinary racial 
mixture which has been going on for at least 2,500 years. 
They have certain characteristics which are recegnizable, not 
only i in modern times, but in ancient times, and these character- 
istics, many of them, are exceedingly undesirable. 

For one thing, they are very largely a parasitic population, 
living by their wits, by unproductive means of labor, by petty 
trading, by graft, and\by similar equivocal methods. Wherever 
they have gone in great numbers they have exercised a very 
baneful influence on whatever country they have entered, 

It would be, in my opinion, a great mistake if large 
numbers of these people were admitted. 


£ 


Congress, like the public, is swayed by the catchy phrases 


“Nordic superiority”? and “ Mediterranean inferiority.” 
There is little doubt that such a point of view is account- 
able for the suggestion favored by the House Committee 
that the quota be based on the 1890 census rather than on 
that of 1910. This would have the effect of decreasing the 
admissions from the Mediterranean countries, and increas- 
ing the number eligible from northern Europe. This con- 
viction was also back of the resolution introduced in De- — 
cember by Mr. Cable asking why, since “ scientific research 
has brought to perfection certain methods for measuring 
mental capacity known as intelligence tests,” they could not 


be used at Ellis Island. The presence in Washington of 


Dr. Robert M. Yerkes, of the National Research Council, 


who directed the army mental tests, and who frankly admits j ‘i 


that as yet no scientific methods have been evolved whereby 


racial differences may be measured, is no guarantee that 
the idea of eugenic restriction of immigration will not cap- 


tivate Congress before science offers more than an hypothesis. 

Diplomatic circles also have an interest in immigration leg 
islation. 
open up the situation at Ellis Island will be via Parliament oe 
and the British press. It is common talk that the unfilled — 


English quota might be well used to relieve the unemploy- a 


ment situation in the British Isles. The new Japanese anit ay 
bassador, in his first address, frankly stated that immigra- ‘ 
tion was a subject which he intended to follow closely. — 


Various racial groups throughout the country, whose inter- fie! i 
ests are still deeply rooted in the fate of their mother lands, — vs 


follow every move of immigration legislation with keen 
interest. 
the political situation. ‘This year it has of course been ‘the | 
Armenian and the Greek citizen who has joined forces with 


4 


the humanitarian group in the effort to let in Near East 


refugees. The Ku Klux Klan, with its anti-Semitic and 


It looks as though the only way eventually to : 


Which particular group is active depends upon a 


- in the immediate future.” 


documented statement. 
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anti-immigration platform and its pride in “ Brother Stod: 


dard,” indicates that partisan interest in the matter is by 


no means confined to labor and capital. 

It is such minority influences that may be decisive if the 
deadlock between the unions and the manufacturers per- 
sists in the next session, since the humanitarian group finds 
itself arrayed behind the manufacturer and the eugenist 
back of the labor unions. 
changed for the rest of the year; at best there will be only 
administrative relief for the ‘“ excluded relatives” and the 
other victims of the quota law’s mechanical operation. 


RutH CRAWFORD 


The Coa! Miners Dig for the Facts 


HE anthracite miners have just presented their state- 
ment of the anthracite problem to the United States 
Coal Commission. It is a restrained and carefully 
It is free from the dogmatic asser- 
tiveness and the facile generalities that so frequently mar 
the ex parte pronouncements both of business men and labor 
leaders when they are tempted to use public bodies like the 
commission merely as sounding boards to prejudice public 
opinion. “The miners will follow the facts, provided all 
the facts are unearthed.” This is the new platform, not 


only of the anthracite miners, but also of an increasing — 


number of unions that have shifted the basis of their public 
appeal from what they call “sob stuff” to the evidence 
of scientific research. “ We realize,” the anthracite miners 
said to the commission, “that it will take time to get the 
essential facts, but that without them any pronouncements 
that might be made about the industry by strangers to it 
would be quite worthless.” 

This counsel of scientific restraint they apply to them- 
selves, “They mass pages of evidence and statistical tables 
to support their contention that the anthracite industry is a 
monopolized industry, and that the monopoly organization 
of the anthracite fields and the anthracite railroads results 
in an overcharge to the consumer of $3.61 per ton. Their 
analysis of the available evidence leads them to conclude 
that there is an overcharge in mining of $1.26, in trans- 
portation of $1.00, in distribution an average overcharge of 
$1.35. Of the overcharge on rentals and royalties arising 
out of the monopoly ownership of the anthracite lands, they 
withhold their estimate for lack of data, but add that this 
“may become the most disturbing factor in the industry 
The aggregate overcharge on a 
commercial production of seventy million gross tons a year, 
they thus figure at $270,750,000, which they hold to be an 
unnecessary burden upon the public and the prime barrier 


_ to the miners’ aspiration to a wage that will yield the essen- 


tial basis for the good American life which they declare is 


now denied them. The body of their statement is devoted 


ibility for their findings. 


to the presentation of the statistical evidence from which 
these inferences are derived. But they do not claim infal- 
“We present certain tables and 
estimates as close to the truth as is permitted by the very 
limited information made public,” they said to the com- 
mission, “ to show you from our intimate knowledge of the 
industry the complicated problems of fact-finding that Con- 


gress has set you.” 


This spirit of scientific restraint commends the statement 
to all who are interested in the subject with which it deals. 
But there are passages of a non-statistical nature that are 


__ of particular interest to the social worker because they reveal 


Meanwhile the law stands un- 


_and are able to sustain their position, what will be the effect: 


anthracite miners said to the commission: 


You will find out that this [system of ces is he . 
cause’ the majority of coal mined is controlled by the railroad  T 
companies, which in turn are controlled by large financial inter- ~ 
ests in New York and Philadelphia, by men who have never 
seen the inside of a mine, but who attempt to regulate the meals, — 
living and opportunities for schooling of the miners’ families. 
, . We want to remove the causes of quarrels over smaller 
questions by finding the answers to the larger questions at the © 
base of them all. It will be useless to argue about miners 
meals or their families’ clothes while leaving untouched the 
essential facts of the anthracite monopoly. 

Concern with compensation insurance, fire and health | 
hazards in factories and mines, the exploitation of women — 
and children, the enactment.and enforcement of compul- 
sory education laws and a lengthening array of kindred 
issues, have carried social workers farther and farther into — 
the traditionally private jurisdiction of industrial owner 
ship and management. But even to this day the channel 
of approach has been determined by the charitable concep- 
tion of the poor and oppressed as a special group in special 
need of aid and improvement. ‘The miners have come to 
resent the invidious implications of this approach. Be-— 
cause of these implications they have begun to turn away — 
from the ordinary cost-of-living methods of appraising wage 
levels. In the hearings before President Wilson’s Anthra- | 
cite Commission, they took the ground that they ye 
willing to open their homes and their domestic records and 
practices to scrutiny provided the operators would submit q 
to a like invasion of their private affairs. ‘Their suggestion 


was met with manifest condescension and set aside as rather 
impudently brash. ‘That commission refused to go into — 
questions of costs and profits as irrelevant to the question — 
of wages. The chairman of that commission was a college 
president who was deeply moved by the wretchedness he 
saw in parts of the anthracite field and manifestly con- 
cerned that justice should be done to the miners, as he saw 
justice. But for him, as for many social workers, the wage 
problem was a thing apart from the financial organization 
and business administration of the industry as a whole. He 
took the position that the miners had no proper concern 
with the business of the industry so long as the industry 
paid them what he decided was a living wage. 

The passages here quoted from the anthracite miners’ 
statement to the United States Coal. Commission a 


charged with revolt against this implication of inferior 


status, a revolt which more than any other one thing ac- 
counts both for the peculiar character of contemporary 
industrial unrest and also for the increasingly skeptical 
and critical attitude of labor toward social workers and 
their customary procedure. The miners demand that the ie 
problem of wages, and indeed all so-called social problems, 
shall be approached, not from the bottom, but from the top. 
The four fundamental problems of the industry are all tied 
in a hard knot in the one question of monopoly. . . . It will 
be useless to argue about miners’ meals or their families’ cine 
while leaving untouched the essential facts of the anthracite 
monopoly. : Gt 
Are the anthracite miners exceeding the bounds of decays c 
cratic propriety in taking this attitude? If they are right 


of their attitude upon the future of social bagi iar: an 
the technique of social work? 


—and know it.” 


E might as well begin with a classic: 
“Rebecca,” said the aged Quaker to his wife, 
as they sat by their peaceful fireside, “ Every- 
* body is queer but thee and me, and even thee 
a little queer, Rebecca.” 

George Bernard Shaw tells of going ae an oculist who 
‘ormed him that his eyes were normal. 

J ust average, I suppose, like nied everybody,” said ue 
w. 

On the contrary,” replied the other, « eo eyesight 
extremely rare,” Ny 

onsider it as a. suecuad of fete mere ordinary good 
alth. _How many persons do you know who are steadily 
, as compared with those who have something the mat- 
with them? The variety of disorders and diseases which 
inguish us are innumerable. Queer? ‘The queerest 
rson would seem to be one who isn’t. 

[ardly any one has a perfectly symmetrical face, or a 
y free from blemishes of any sort. That is on the out- 
e—as to our insides, no one knows how queer they are till 
‘comes to the autopsy. 

But the kind of queerness on which this discussion ‘rests 
ndoubtedly that. of the mind, of character. A crooked 
e is too common to talk about, or one eyebrow higher 
n the other; but the person whose mind is “‘ different ” 
a hard time. © 

r schools are rigidly arranged for a sort of “ average” 
and woe unto those who are above, below or aside from 
average. They do not know they are queer, poor dears, 
do the teachers know it, so the “ odd” child is pulled 
ead, or pushed back, or dragged into line, criticised, ridi- 
‘culed and ice when he or she could have been both 
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1¢ queer child lives through it, ie: to grow up and 
; er man or woman, the difficulties i increase; in some 


is “*: ‘different ” from the others is pretty sure to be a 


y go with to be admired by the other men, to be 
in dress and behavior. 
“the thing” to exhibit bare knees ail a bare back 
ost bare front, but fairly scandalous to show bare 
every girl must cover those unmentionable append- 
thought % queer. ” The queer girl is not likely to 
and marriage is still considered the best job on the 
y most girls. If they like it they can hold it down, 
y do not like it—why, marriage is the only job from 
resign and still draw pay. 
“marriage, the queer girl finds it hard to get 
ewe in business must dress well and 


You Are Queer—and Know It 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


W. hen we invited et of the January SuRVEY MIDMONTHLY to ask what subjects 
they wanted to have discussed, one of the first responses read like this: “I wish you 
would ask some one to write about how best to adjust yourself socially if you are odd 
There is much in this number about queerness and its treatment, 
and here is a specific answer from the author of these pleasant verses which remain 

the classic answer to the plea that “ 


collar, he will find that employers are as conventional as : 


_can be made out of so many materials nowadays that a tough 


. Young men are conservative creatures, they like — 


you can't change human nature.’ 


fi 
j 


fashionably, must do as others do, in order to get on. If 
marriage is by happy chance secured, and the universal busi- _ 
ness of ‘‘ keeping house ” and “ raising children” undertaken, _ 
alas for the woman whose methods differ from her neigh- 
bor’s. She will be “talked about” with a relish, and her — 
peculiarities, no matter how good and useful they may be, 
will be adversely criticised. 

But for the man who is queer the prospect is most serious. 
His queerness must amount to genius, and he must have the 
ability to make his genius recognized, before he can sur- — 
mount his handicap. If he isa workman, with or without a — 


school teachers, if not more so. 

We recognize something of the difficulties of the square 
man trying to fit into the round hole, but how if he is a tri-. 
angular man? Or polygonal? 


Why Complain? 


The disadvantages of being queer are apparent enough, 
but why complain? The disadvantages are here and we are 
here, and most of us are queer—what are we going to do 
about it? 

The leopard cannot change his spots, we say; and also 
state that a silk purse cannot be made out of a sow’s ear. 
Figs do not grow on thistles, it is alleged, nor grapes on 
thorns. Concerning the abilities of the leopard I have no — 
evidence, but a beauty parlor might do much for him, Silk 


and hairy ear seems to offer no insuperable difficulties, and 
as to growing those figs and grapes, why just ask Luther 
Burbank! 

A leopard who considered his spots as beauty-spots would — 
naturally remain unchanged, and no sow has as yet appealed — 
to the silk mill; nor does the vegetable world seem desirous — 
of alteration. It is only the human being, self-conscious, — 
recognizing peculiarities and their accompanying disad- — 
vantages, who faces this problem, who admits being queer ae 
and wonders what can be done about it. 

And what can be done? How far is it possible for a man 
to change his nature? , 

If you chance to be a fatalist there is no more to be said. 
A fatalist can do nothing but what he has to do, what he is 
forced to do by the combined power of heredity and environ- — 
ment. Of course if the fatalist once got it into his head that 
the pressure of circumstances was really driving him to super- 
human efforts at improvement, that it was his fate to change 
—why, then we might expect great things of him. But 
fatalism does not affect people that way. 

The fatalist usually takes it lying down. 

“Tam what I am,” he says. “It is no fault of mine, nor 
is it a credit to me. It is fate.” No use talking to him, 
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whether he is queer and knows it, or queer and doesn’t know 
it; or even if he is plain ordinary. 

We have seen fatalism working on the human mind for 
several thousand years, in what we call “the East.” Isn’t it 
astonishing, by the way, to hear a Californian speak of China 
as “the East”? It just shows how much stronger an idea 
is than a compass. 


- Auto-Improvement 


No, if you are queer and know it, and want to do some- 
thing about it, you have to have some convictions as to the 
capacity of self-will; and also some knowledge of auto- 
suggestion. 
We hear so much in these days about auto-this and auto- 
that that it does seem as if some one might start a course in 


auto-improvement. ‘There are any number of people telling 


us how to get strong and how to stay so. Such a variety of 
methods are offered! You can lie in bed and simply set your 
muscles to quarreling among themselves, pushing one way 
and pulling another at the same time, a sort of internal tug 
of war, and by this method you rise up a rejuvenated 
Samson. 

If you are queer in some variety of cripplement, there is 
ingenious treatment by which you apply your will to muscles 
you never knew you had, and by exercising them improve the 
others. As to mental improvement, we have the large num- 
ber of instructors who show us how to feel happy when we 
are not; how not to worry when you've lost your job, can’t 
pay the rent and are going blind; how not to be angry in 
the New York subway at six P. M. 

Also there are those who advance curious systems by which 
you remember one thing by remembering another. And we 
have always with us those invaluable volumes which give in- 
struction on the minutest problems of behavior in the best 
society. 

But for real improvement, for some light on how to be- 
come an agreeable person when you were a disagreeable; or 
a useful person when you were a useless one, we have. small 
assistance. 


A Ray of Hope 


Yet “human nature ” is no sacred mystery. The behavior 
of people is before us all the time, as open as the day. “ He’s 
as queer as Dick’s hatband,” we say, and if we care to take 
the trouble we can write down on one sheet of paper what 
he does which makes us call him queer. Try that test on 
yourself. 

If you are queer, and know it, and here to be less so, take 
your pen in hand and enumerate your eccentricities. If you 
find it hard to do, alone, any kind friend will help you out, 
or even an enemy. ‘Then cast a dispassionate eye upon the 
list and see if there are not some characteristics you think you 
might spare—or at least restrain. 

Of course if you are so eminent in some ways that you can 
afford to be queer in others, you may go on your way rejoic- 
ing, whether your friends and associates rejoice or not. We 
have had many great men who were queer and let it go at 
that. Biographers delight in such peculiarities. But a plain 
ordinary person with a living to earn has no such leeway 
in behavior. iv 

There are several varieties of being queer. One is plain 
thoughtlessness, or, as we solemnly call it, absence of mind. 
See the pleasant tale of the tired business man regarding two 

_ strings tied around two separate fingers. “ One of those is 
_ to buy coffee,” said he perplexedly, “ and the other is to pay 


qe 


- in the class-room, and called out sharply, “ Less noise there © 


able in some ways to make up for a good deal of eccen 


the insurance borat I'll be hanged if I can remember — 
which is which!” _ a 

The great Momsen, world authority on Roman jurispru-— L 
dence, was absent-minded beyond belief. At one time he held — 
a seat in the Reichsrath, and sat there deep in thought. Bis- 
marck rose in all his majesty and was making a speech. The ~ 
learned professor, sunk in- his meditations, imagined himself — 


if you please!” Being somewhat discomfited by this very 
public proof of his unfortunate infirmity, he decided to 
resign his seat. 

Thoreau was queer, very queer. He didn’t try to get over 
it. Not being able to live comfortably with other people he 
went off and lived with himself. 

There was an eminent and in many ways estimable lady of © 
the past century who was so queer that—well, it may have 
been merely a coincidence, but her husband was a missionary 
in India. 

“Why does not Mrs. Dall go to India?” some one asked, 
and the answer was, ““ Where would Mr. Dall go?” j 

q 


The Nature of the Beast 


It is easy to give way to being queer, even to be rather 
proud of it, and to assume the condition to be incurable. 
People talk of such and such qualities as being their 
“nature” as if nature was a sort of fixed affair, impossible 


“to change. Whereas nature has been changing ever since it 


started, one form of life turning into another in every imag- 
inable shape, size and quality. 

If some ingenious cartoonist could make his thousands of 
pictures of the successive steps in development in some one 
line we know about, such as the horse developing from the 
eohippus, and then “ speed them up ” on the screen, we should 
see whether nature can change or not. 

This might be instructively paralleled in our supposedly 
unalterable “human nature.” It would be a most instruc- 
tive thing for children to see. Beginning with some hairy 
primitive, stone or rough club in hand, standing triumphant 
over a prostrate victim, and then show him changing from 
age to age, through cattle-keeper and farmer, craftsman and 
tradesman, artist and professional, up to a loving father of a 
family in a happy home, or a wise and tender doctor saving 
the life of a sick child. 

Let the queer person who knows it and does not like it, 
who wants to be less queer, study his case. It may be this 
absent-mindedness we have spoken of. It may be simply 
self-indulgence in some peculiar habit which is disagreeable 
to other people; it may be a real lack of some quality which 
is necessary in order to succeed. 

In some cases the difficulty may be so deep-seated that it 
cannot be wholly overcome. A person who is really incur- 
ably queer, and cannot help it, yet not a candidate for the 
asylum, ought to try to make up for being a nuisance in some 
ways by extra obligingness in others. There are some queer 
persons of this sort who are better than many of the averared 
kind. 

But with all our growing knowledge of mental analysis 
and auto-suggestion most people who are queer and know it, 
and who have sense enough to wish to improve their condi- 
tion, can do so. 
~ Bearing in mind that the only measure of value in a human 
being is his or her usefulness to the others, it is a very queer 
person indeed who cannot be sufficiently serviceable and a 


in others. 
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ERHAPS the love af- 
fairs of Estelle and Sam 
would not have im- 
pressed me so deeply if 
they had not been the first. But 
it had happened that on my earl- 
iest visit to the court room, Es- 
telle’s slim little figure was 
standing before the desk of the 
Juvenile Judge, while her sulky 
young husband glowered on the 
other side. Estelle was in tears, 
and Sam was in no pleasant 
temper, for the sermon he had 
t listened to from the Judge was not flattering. The facts 
e that Sam, despite his twenty-two years, had already 
rried twice, and that he had both wives at once but sup- 
ted neither of them. 
He was a rather handsome blonde fellow with broad 
yulders which looked fitted for work, although work was 
last thing that interested Sam. He claimed that he had 
een tricked into his first marriage by a girl whom he met 
it n Seattle when he was in the navy. After a short honey- 
‘moon she had disappeared, and Sam being transferred to an 
eastern city had no time nor money to look her up. He said 
ite frankly and decisively that he did not care what had 
‘become of her, and that he had no money to spare for a 
d ivorce, if he knew. So what was a young fellow to do? In 
the meantime Estelle had recently got out of the orphanage 
here she had spent most of her life. She was pretty in 
slight childish way, and had a pert, saucy manner of speak- 
g which was attractive and passed for wit. She could read 
and write, but never did if she could avoid it. She could 
do simple arithmetic with equal dislike. So it was natural 
enough that she should play truant when she could, in order 
oe at Luna Park, and exchange repartee with the danc- 
‘ing partners whom she met at this, the only place she had 
to ) meet them. There was no anxious Mamma to see that 


Oo. 


ied Se: had not trained her judgment in the 
non of a husband. 
Sem and “ Stell es were married, and the baby was born 


arise the weak bart, in Estelle’ s case was that she had 
7s known that Sam was already married, and reflection 
have told her that even their belated wedding was 
effectual. But there was no doubt that she was 
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reflect? She was not a deep 
thinker by inheritance, for the 
records showed that her improvi- 
dent and irresponsible parents 
had been very familiar with the 
court room in which she was now 
standing. Moreover her training 
had not cultivated any capacity 
which she might have had for 
foresight. She had been passed 
from an orphanage to industrial 
schools and detention homes, with Ps “ie. 

cera or 
no more chance for individual 
initiative than a private in the 
army. What wonder, then, that when she was at last set 
free, and danced during long summer evenings with a sturdy 
young blonde stranger, that it went to her head, and that his 
legal entanglements with an unknown lady seemed 
unimportant ? ; 

And one must not be too hard on Sam. He himself was 
the product of a union in which the father’s part consisted 
mainly of desertion, varied only by reappearances to demand 
the money which his wife had saved up during his absence. 
Naturally enough, Sam had taken to the streets, where crap ~ 
shooting and petty thieving had given him his conception of 
finance. And his other social affiliations had been such that 
he secretly thought that it was rather handsome on his part 
to have gone through any wedding ceremony at all, with 
either wife. He was utterly speechless before the judge, but 
his face spoke his thoughts plainly: “‘ Why all this fuss? Es- 
telle is all right, isn’t she? She has a ring that cost me five 
‘bones,’ hasn’t she?. Hospitals are supposed to take care of 
kids, aren’t they? A fellow couldn’t support any one while 
he was in the workhouse, could he? How could he tell where — 
his first wife was? Maybe she was dead. How did the 
judge know she wasn’t? Anyhow (a glare of reproach at 
Estelle) if she doesn’t stop crying to the gallery for sympathy, 
I'll give her something to cry about when we get home.” 
Estelle began to grasp this last thought herself, and one could 
see her reflections in her face. 

“ After all, it’s Sam I’ve got to live with, and not the old 
judge, or the witnesses. I’d better begin to play up, not to 
the gallery, but to Sam.” These changes of front in the 
court room occasion no surprise when one is a yeteran in the 
law. But when witnessed for the first time it gives the 
observer a decided jolt, when the plaintiff who has been 
telling without reserve of her own injuries and the infamy 
of her lover, suddenly changes her tactics, and testifies that _ 
nothing in the world shall separate her from her unworthy __ 
mate. Yet it was reasonable enough. For where else in the a fe . 
world had Estelle to go, but to Sam? At least she counted — 
for more in his life than she did in the life of any one ce, a 
and Sam on his side admitted that Estelle was a “cute kid” 
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when she didn’t “ jaw” too much. Moreover both of them 
were rather interested in the baby, who bore a flattering 
likeness to his father. Sam, in expansive moments, boasted 
of his broad-shouldered baby as a future “ pug” and “ Stell” 
hovered and fussed over it, as the first real blood relative 
that she had ever possessed. 


The judge, beneath his fatigue and exasperation, felt. a 


great deal of sympathy for the undisciplined young couple, 
and upon Estelle’s prompt assertion that she wanted nothing 
so much as to live with Sam, and his sulky promise that he 
would turn over a new leaf, they went off side by side drag- 
ging the sleeping baby behind them in his go-cart. 

They started housekeeping in a three-room flat, Sam had 
a job at $25 a week, the first wife was somehow or other 
disposed of by the kindly judge, and the stage seemed set for 
living happily ever after. 

But it seems to be hard to begin living happily ever after 
if you have never been taught how to do it. In a month 
Estelle called upon us, in tears. She was terribly lonesome, 
and Sam got mad at her for crying, which made her cry all 
the harder. If institutional life had trained Estelle for any- 
thing, it had trained her to enjoy a crowd. She had cooked 
with ten girls in the kitchen, and washed with twenty girls 
in the laundry. All her housewifely tasks had been accom- 
panied by what is known as “ joshing "—a gay kind of gossip, 
often pointless and sometimes unrefined. But in any case it 


was sociable and interminable, and Estelle had been rather 


famous for what was known as her “ Marathon jaw.” Now 
for four weeks Estelle had been living in solitude save for a 
husband who left at six-thirty every morning, and a baby who 
slept all the time. In the evening, they could not leave the 
baby alone and go out together. Sam claimed that no young 
fellow could be expected to sit with a kid every evening and 
Estelle retorted, that after ten hours of solitude she needed 
to get out more than Sam did. To this Sam replied, “ What 
did you want to get married for?” And Estelle, who by this 
time was getting hysterical, screamed that she wished she 
hadn’t. Such a remark was of course a good excuse for Sam 
to snatch his hat and shout as he slammed the door, “I di- 
vorced one and I can divorce two,” and Estelle’s last shot, 
“You'll get the workhouse for this,” fell on no ears but those 
of the placid baby, whom his frantic mother now fell to 
kissing until he howled with her. 

The first time this happened, Estelle 
was brought to reason rather quickly, and 
Sam, who was equally shamefaced over 
his fit of temper, did penance by taking 
both his wife and baby to a movie. For 
a while quiet reigned. But it was only 
temporary. The outbursts began to come 
about once a week and sometimes oftener. 
In vain did Estelle’s friends plead with 
her to keep her temper and her tongue 
quiet. Her days of loneliness with no one 
but the baby to talk to irritated her so 
much, that the sight of Sam coming 
through the door with the salutation “Let’s 
eat” let loose a torrent of words, which 
Sam after a day in the coal yards was in 
no mood to listen to. As a matter of fact 
Sam thought he had behaved pretty well. 
Three months of steady grind for a fellow 
used to short jobs interspersed with loafing 
and “shooting pool” were beginning to 
tell on his nerves, and he, as well as 
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_ who now joked him as he passed and called him a oi family 


Estelle, dlecea sy easy give ane: bake of his former. 
man.’ 


for that matter. 
There came some weeks when Sam did not show up at 
all, either at home, or at his job, which he naturally lost. 
It was evident that if Sam would not 
support the baby, Estelle must do so, an 
a place was found for her where she 
could do housework and board her baby 
nearby. ‘There were several servants in 
the house, so, Estelle had the social. 
life and conversation which she had pre- 
viously missed, and the police finally sue: 
ceeded in locating Sam and bringing him 
in to state his side of the 
case. His story was brief | 
and to the point. He 
would agree to pay for the — 
support of the baby, but 
no one could make him > 
) listen to’ the}, °\ Tine) ons 
talk” that Estelle gave 
him every night. Anyone 
who had seen Estelle in a 
tantrum knew just what 
he referred to, but Estelle 
could only protest be- 
oe tween her tears that al-— 
though she knew she shouldn’t scold her husband, she could 
not help it. Her explanation of her temper threw so much — 
light on all the girls of her type, that we never failed to think 
of it with other young people brought up as she had been. 
“T never could get any attention paid me in the Home unless — 
I lay on the floor and kicked, and I don’t know how to get 
anything any other way,” she sobbed. “I know it makes 
Sam sore, but I just see red,” she added. ; 
So the flat was given up, and for a time their affairs ran 
so much more smoothly now that Estelle and her husband 
did not live together, that it seemed useless to urge them to 
try joint housekeeping again. The only difficulty was that 
Sam seemed still to have such a grip upon his wife’s affections. 


She asked for him continually, gave us pictures of the baby to 


give to him and even made some of her especially nice cookies 
for his birthday. He himself had an odd way of making her 
an occasional call and taking her to a show only to disappear — 
again after having left his monthly pay for the baby who 
continued to grow up in his image. Then his visits became 
less frequent and the baby’s board money ceased altogether. 
Estelle harassed us with telephone calls and notes. Where 
was Sam? Was he going with another girl? Knowing his 
habits this seemed, likely, and sure enough, on investigation, it 
turned out to be true. Reports came from various quarters 
that Sam and a sprightly brunette had been seen together at 
several balls, despite the fact that on one occasion a friend of 
Estelle’s had been careful to let the dark lady know that Sam 
was already married. Sam did not deny the charge. It 
must be said in Sam’s favor that he never did deny it. He 
always maintained that he did not have to lie; they cam 
without it—all of which was sadly true. However, the dark 
lady laughed scornfully, and the next we heard was the 
frantic voice of Estelle over the telephone informing us 


NE of the most important of American commu- 
nity developments at the present time is Marie- 
mont, the town projected near Ohio’s second 
largest industrial city, Cincinnati. Important for 

more than one reason: it is, probably, the largest garden 
- suburb so far attempted on this continent; with sites for 
industrial plants and complete provision for self-sufficiency, 
_ it comes nearer than any other American settlement to the 
~ model of the English garden city as exemplified at Letch- 
- worth and Wellwyn; much of it is being built at one time, 
_ a fact which makes possible an economy in construction 
and in the provision of public services as desirable as it is 
rare. Lastly, the plans have been made by John Nolen, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, a town and city planner whose 
work is always of more than usual interest. 
Considered as a housing scheme for industrial workers, 
ie Mariemont promises to become an object lesson of the first 
‘’  rank—so completely considered are the factors that assure 
comfort and convenience of living, a rational enjoyment of 
life and opportunities for community well-being. Although 
its establishment is due to an enlightened enthusiasm for 
doing something worth while, cherished by a public spirited 
woman of large means, the project is intended to justify 
itself along economic lines. The philanthropic aspects are 
incidental to the practical and businesslike basis upon which 
the enterprise has been projected. 

Mrs. Mary M. Emery of Cincinnati is the founder of 
this town; its name, Mariemont, duplicates that of her beau- 
 tiful estate at Newport, Rhode Island. Mrs. Emery’s atten- 
tion was first drawn to the desirability of the project by 
realizing, from the extensive industrial undertakings in 
which she has proprietary interests, the fact that workers 
must live in comfortable and attractive homes amidst a 
favorable environment if they are to develop a high work- 
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ing efficiency. For many years Mrs. Emery had this in 
mind. As long ago as 1915 she began the gradual pur- 
chase of land in a region near Cincinnati favorably situated 
for the purpose. ‘This purchase has lately been completed, 
and the work of construction will now be energetically car- 
ried through with all the efficiency of modern engineering 
methods. ‘Iwo years should see Mariemont well realized 
—a model for the whole industrial district of Cincinnati. 

The site has an area of about 365 acres, located on the 
main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad adjoining Madison- 
ville and Plainville, and only about two miles from the 
chief manufacturing suburbs of Cincinnati, Oakley and Nor- 
wood. It would be difficult to find a more favorable site. 
Happily it has remained open country in an unspoiled rural 
state. Its level topography makes economical development 
easy. The town site is on high bluffs close to the Little 
Miami River. Below on the bottom lands there are excel- 
lent opportunities for community farms and a sewage dis- 
posal plant; also for an industrial section connected with 
the railroads, 

The proximity to Cincinnati makes accessible the theaters, 
institutions of art and learning, parks and great retail stores 
of the big city. But Mariemont is to be self-contained. 
For ordinary shopping, recreation, schools and other fea- 
tures incidental to a well equipped community there will 
be no occasion to go out of town. As planned, the popu- 
lation will be about five thousand on the present property, 
with the probability that it will become the center of a 
community of ten thousand people. 

The plan has been studied with particular reference to 
convenient circulation. Communication from point to point 
is to be as direct as practicable; the location of the main 
streets is determined with regard to the general highway 
system of the Cincinnati district. At the attractive civic 
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center diagonal streets converge. Here, either in spacious 
grounds or grouped about the village green and the plaza- 
like central open space, will stand the town hall, the the- 
ater, the public library, the post office, hotel and other build- 
ings of public and semi-public character, surrounded by the 
compact business center, and approached by direct ways 
from all sections of the town. Church sites are provided 
in various quarters where they will be accessible and where 
the architecture of the church buildings will contribute 
beauty and dignity to the general appearance of the village. 
Among other noteworthy features are the ample play- 
grounds about the schoolhouses and a fine athletic field with 
stadium, attractive types of parks, tennis courts, a bath 


house, a gymnasium, a lagoon, and reservations for public » 


enjoyments along the bluffs overlooking the river. 

The dwelling layout for this community of wage-earners 
allows for a population density not exceeding six or seven 
families to the acre. Even the humblest class of workers 


is thus assured ample room. ‘There are to be group houses, » 


apartments, semi-detached and detached houses. ‘The de- 
tached houses will stand in lots ranging from 50 by 120 
ft. to 80 by 120 ft. For the group and semi-detached 
‘houses the normal lot sizes will be 20 by 100 ft. and 30 
by 100 ft., respectively. Attention will be given to good 
design. The community picture will thus be assured pro- 
tection from the defacements which come from indulgence 
of individual whims and bad taste. The houses will be 
mostly of brick or other permanent material. Electricity 
and steam heat will be furnished from a central plant. 

The main property has an area of about 270 acres, in the 
river bottom lands are seventy acres, and the hospital group 
has about twenty-five acres. Approximately one-half of 
the property is devoted to lots, one-quarter is in public areas 
and one-quarter in streets, which vary in width from 40 
ft. to 80 ft. Fifty acres are in parks and twenty in other 
public open spaces. Allotment gardens are located at con- 
venient points. ; 

A sort of annex to the main plan is constituted by a col- 


ony of about twenty-five acres provided by Mrs. Emery for | 


the accommodation of pensioners who have been faithful 
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employes of her extensive industrial and personal concerns. 
Here they. will be assured restful retirement in pleasant — 
cottage homes. In this section there will be a hospital for — 
the benefit of the pensioners, but with facilities for caring © 
for patients belonging to Mariemont proper. There will 
also be a home and a workshop for convalescents. { 

A. real estate undertaking, the Mariemont Company, has — 
been organized to carry out the project, the cost of which — 
is estimated at about two million dollars. The individual 
ownership of homes is contemplated, and the workers will 
be given favorable terms for purchase. il 

A community spirit cannot easily develop in a commuters” 
suburb where each family in its principal interests is linked 
to separate social units in the nearby city. The project 
under way at Mariemont, therefore, has the value of a real 
demonstration in community building. 
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Letting the Public In 


UBLIC hearings on the budgets of agencies included in a 
federation campaign have generally been considered im- 
Possible because of a feeling that there is much in a social 

encys budget that the public will not understand. ‘The 
apie Federation of Wilkes-Barre, however, in preparation 
for its first campaign, risked the misunderstanding and opened 
its budget hearings to the public. 
i Before the public hearings the budgets of the twenty-six 
agencies which joined in the campaign had been submitted 
to the federation for conference and thorough discussion. 
They were grouped in general classifications such as health, 
Fereation, etc., and then presented, five in an evening, at a 
Series of public meetings. In each case the budget was sum- 
es, 

arized by the director of the federation, main items of 
income and expenditure were compared with those for 1921 
and 1922, and unusual items and changes were emphasized. 
Comparative charts were distributed to illuminate the budg- 
€ts of agencies doing similar types of work, such as the 
Y. M.C. A., the Y. M. H. A. and the Y. W.C. A. 
% The director opened the discussion with a series of leading 
questions, to which the executives and board members of the 
agencies concerned were prepared to reply with explanations 
if work done and plans in view. Members of the budget 
committee and of the audience then asked questions, and in 
the majority of cases a general discussion followed. 
_ At these meetings no final decision was reached. At their 
completion the budget committee met privately for three 

evenings, and then submitted all the budgets in dispute to a 
final public hearing at which decisions were made. 
Both the agencies and the committee were pleased with the 
hearings. There is no question but that the budgets were 
more carefully studied, and more conservatively figured be- 
cause of the necessity for public presentation. The fear of a 
financial super-control was abolished. Modifications and cuts 
ere more easily understood, and more readily accepted. In 
everal cases reductions were suggested by the agency repre- 
tives in the light of other budgets for comparable work. 


Salary criticism did not develop. On the other hand several 
salaries were increased because of the discovery of a higher 
rate prevailing for similar work. “There was, of course, some 
general criticism of the budgets. Part of it was due to a 
lack of knowledge or appreciation of the work involved, and 
paved the way for personal education. Much was well 
founded and will be reflected in next year’s programs. Al- 
ready several boards have special committees studying dis- 
puted questions. 

Undoubtedly the greatest value of the hearings was educa- 
tional. Over 150 socially minded citizens attended at least 
one hearing. Many were present every night. They came 
knowing little beyond the work of the agencies in whose 
budgets they were personally interested. ‘They left with a 
new grasp of the community’s social problem. 


SHERMAN CONRAD 


Clinics, Churches and a Hanging 


6¢ ND what is this piece of 
printing you do be giving to 
me?” asked a delightful old lady in 
the South End of Boston when Al- 
bert J. Kennedy of the South End 
House handed her a copy of the 
South End Almanac for 1923. 

“Tt is an almanac,” said Mr, Ken- 
nedy, “and there is a good deal 
about the district in it, including a 
hanging, and there are lists of schools 
and hospitals and churches.” 

“Then,” said she, ‘you had best 
be taking yourself and almanac away, for I warn you there 
is no one in this house that is religious.” 

“ Tf you will search the advertisements carefully,” was the 
reply, ‘‘ you will find at least four ways of going to hell.” 

“Then,” she said, “‘ you may leave six.” 


“Which I did,” adds Mr. Kennedy, and thus added to 
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the circulation of a good-natured little handbook which tells 
South End folk everything about their social and civic affairs, 
from the historic hanging of a witch on Washington street 
to the present etiquette of garbage collection. It carries 
business information, and health suggestions, and a sound 
piece of advice from the police commissioner, and. an abund- 
ance of facts for those who want schooling, worship, play, 
baths, or a charity visitor. 

The South End Improvement Association, the Women’s 
Club and the Rooming-House Association cooperated in pre- 
paring the booklet, which was designed to make available to 
the by-streets, where few strangers pass, the social resources 
of an in-town district which has no weekly paper of its own 
as the out-of-town villages usually have. Residents of South 
End House with the help of some Harvard students and 
school children distributed most of the 26,000 copies which 
found their way into the homes of the neighborhood. 

“We took copies from door to door,’ Mr. Kennedy writes, 
“rang the bell and talked with the head of the household. 
This was particularly necessary in the lodging-house district, 
because we wished to have a copy placed in each room. 
Merely dropping them on the steps or handing them in would 
not have done the trick. 

“The Almanac was financed by. the advertisers. We 
cleared enough to pay the cost of printing. “The work of 
editing was on a volunteer basis. The social agencies which 
carry advertising paid for their space. 

“ We have had all kinds of social results. Hardly a day 
passes without several inquiries about one or another aspect 
of the district. Several people have applied for doctors, help 
in securing houses, coal and a dozen other commodities. Dis- 
tressed people have rung up to tell about bootlegging in the 
district. We have had several additions to our caddy force 
from our advertisement. One or two people in want who 
did not know where to’turn have applied to me personally. 

“ Certainly the Almanac has been read from cover to cover, 
because some member of the society has been questioned 
about every point in it. The thing that encourages me more 
than any one other fact is that though I have watched the 
ashcans and paper barrels carefully, I have not yet found any 
Almanacs in them. I submit this as the acid test.” 


For a Drier Europe 


ROM every part of Europe comes evidence of the influ- 
ence of American prohibition on public opinion and 
legislation. In Belgium, the war against drink has assumed 
the character of a crusade, led by the king, who recently took 
part in a public meeting organized in its behalf by the Na- 
tional League for Social Hygiene which is representative of 
all parties and religious denominations. The occasion was 
part of a campaign for the enforcement of the existing law 
which is more stringent than any one could have foreseen as 
possible before the war. ‘The sale of liquor by the glass in 
saloons is entirely prohibited. Other restrictions are less 
significant. Of the result of this law, M. Vandervelde, the 
former minister of justice, said at the meeting mentioned: 
Such as it is, our law has borne fruit. Before the war, Bel- 
gium had 250,000 saloons; today there are only 141,000. The 
consumption of alcohol has decreased by more than one-half 
since 1913. In 1921, seven thousand saloons were temporarily 
closed, and 2,213 consumers fined for offenses against the law— 
among the latter a sheriff, a mayo and a magistrate. 
After referring to the support of the movement. by Cardi- 
mal Mercier, the Chief Rabbi, the heads of the protestant 
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churches, large employers and the representatives of 600,00 
organized workers, M. Vandervelde continued: 

The law has reduced crime; diminished alcoholic insanig 
and if we could introduce total prohibition, the gains in the 
respects would be even greater. 

Perhaps even more important than this meeting was af 
other one, recently held by the Belgian Royal Academy, % 
which a resolution was unanimously adopted which declare 
the consumption of alcohol, except in certain cases whe 
medically prescribed, was useless as food, a source of energ 
or areal tonic. It demanded the total prohibition of distille 
liquors. | 

In Austria a new movement for prohibition dates, m 
from the war, but from the period of excessive alcohol cot 
sumption experienced since the war. As elsewhere, tl 
insecurity of life, the rapid changes of fortunes, the fall ¢ 
the middle classes and the rise of speculators and othe 
with no family traditions of culture have brought with the 
a tendency to seek the happiness or the consolation, as tl 
case may be, which drink may afford. ‘The figures for a 
rests in Vienna show an alarming increase between 191 
and 1921. 

The older temperance organizations, women’s societie 
church leagues, physicians and workers’ .organizations hat 
combined their forces in a great educational movement whic 
is attempting by all the arts of publicity to create a publ 
recognition of the actual evils of alcoholism as at preset 
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Poster of the American Red Cross in Austria 
ALCOHOL—THE CURSE OF MANKIND 
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er of the National League Against Alcohol, Paris 
IN THE DEVASTATED REGION: 


‘- “Here is one building finished at last.’ 
“The school, I suppose?” “No, it is the saloon.’ 


evidence. Beyond that, there is a movement for total 
ibition—though for the present with very little prospect 
- success. A law prohibiting the sale of drink containing 
hol in any quantity to minors under sixteen years of age 
passed last summer. Another more immediately practi- 
[| measure in contemplation is the multiplication of com- 


old. On this particular point it is hoped that practical help 
may be secured in America. ‘The education authorities are 
erating in teaching the evils of alcohol. The Austrian 
ident, Michael Hainisch, and other influential citizens 
only support the abstinence movement but have banished 
ol in every form from their tables. 

ven. in France, where wine growers and distillers seem to 
12 bye more political influence than in any other country, the 
-alcohol movement is making progress. Dr. Louis Quey- 
t, president of the Friends of Hygiene, recently wrote: 


France is the country where there is most alcoholic poison- 
g, where proportionately the most deaths from tuberculosis 
the country where all measures to reduce the ravages 
is are limited to individual effort while public organi- 
lS cepeiting | in tel power to nate these ani 


= 


marks a step in advance. The first minister of the 
nextel ey of Hygiene, J. L. Breton, and the 


aie has recently extended its work in several 
In addition to the publication of a multitude of 
pamphlets, folders’and posters, and the weekly 
toile Bleue, the league is now making a special 
h the children of the nation. It is not uncom- 
nice for babies to be’ given wine to taste and for 


slot junior societies in the schools which 
i with literature and exhibits. Many. teachers 
ds their ‘cooperation. A branch of the league has 
d near the St. Lazare station in Paris to carry on 
among railroad employes and at stations. One 
t of the league is devoted to the popularization of 

ruit Rede the chief difficulty encountered 


al eating houses where no alcoholic beverages may be . 
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in this work is that these drinks are as yet rather expensive. 
The league does not advocate total prohibition lest it be com- 
pletely ignored on account of so radical a move; but with 
its present program it carries the support of the national 
department of hygiene, the army and a large part of the 
medical profession. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA seems to be the only country that is 
making national provision for public libraries. Some three 
years ago, its parliament passed a law requiring that by the 
end of December, 1920, a public library should be set up in 
every Community with more than four hundred inhabitants if it 
had a public school, and in smaller communities by the end of 
the following year. Communities with between three and four 
hundred inhabitants that had no school were given until De- 
cember, 1924, and still smaller villages until December, 1929. In 


_view of much complaint on the part of Germans that their 


language is being suppressed in the new republic, it is worth 
noting that in any community with a racial minority of at 
least four hundred persons, a library must be created for that. 
minority in its own language; or, if there is no special school 
for the minority, at least a department of the general public 
library with a reasonable supply of reading matter in the 
language of the minority. Under the law, further, local au- 
thorities are permitted to take over existing libraries, hitherto 
in private hands, instead of making collections of their own, 
or to make grants to voluntary organizations for the public 
use of their libraries. Although that law, according to a recent 
statistical report, is still a dead letter in some districts and. 
townships, owing to the unsatisfactory state of the local budget, 
the results already obtained by this act are almost beyond 
belief and can only be explained by the exceptionally- high in- 
tellectual level of the people of that little republic. There are 
now in Czecho-Slovakia no less than 3,343 public libraries with 
a total of over a million and a half volumes and over three 
million borrowers last year. In Bohemia the number of books 
borrowed per reader was 12.2; in Moravia, which is more 
rural, 7.1; and in Silesia 5.6. 


IN SO FAR as oratory, ceremony and brass bands are helpful » 
in lending color and emphasis to the entry of the naturalized 
citizen into his new estate as an American, the spread of the 
movement for Americanization Days is significant. The 
American Legion has chosen to give that name to Washington’s 
Birthday. In Survey MipmMontTHiy for January 15, 1923 
(p. 502), mention was made of the Oakland, California, plan 
to issue citizenship papers five times a year on national holidays. 
Schenectady calls attention to the welcoming of new citizens 
“by the city of Schenectady and patriotic societies under lead- 
ership of Schenectady Post No. 21, American Legion” on 
Lincoln’s Birthday this year. 
ized citizens heard patriotic music and addresses, and there 
was a reply in their behalf—not by a new citizen—but by a 
local clergyman. Such gestures may well become a graceful 
addition to our scanty store of public ceremonies: they will be 
effective, however, only if the hands which make them are 


stretched out in common brotherliness on the other 364 days — 


of the year. 


IF YOU CAN—and do—cook left-over meats in four distinct 


ways, or milk a cow for a month, or dry-clean a dress, you 


can win an “honor” and a colored bead. Such is the law of 


the Camp Fire Girls, who celebrate the organization’s eleventh 
anniversary this month. Out of more than two million honofts 
won last year, it appears that 600,000 were for these and other 
homely achievements in homecraft. 


» 


objective program, it seems to be promoting joy in work. 


More than 300 recently natural- . 


For all the emphasis on 
ceremony and symbolism which is characteristic of the organi- 
zation, it remains close to the daily life of the 150,000 girls | - 
whom it has enrolled, and like the Girl Scouts, with their more ‘ 


Vitamins in the Food Supply 


OPKINS of Cambridge, England, was the first 
to make clear that natural foods contain, and 
normal nutrition requires, something more than 


the chemically identified nutrients. The un- 
identified substances whose existence was thus demonstrated 
are now called vitamins. Largely through the work of 
Osborne and Mendel at New Haven, Connecticut, McCol- 
lum and Davis at the University of Wisconsin, and Hess of 
New York City, we now know that there are at least 
three kinds of vitamin, usually distinguished as vitamins A, 
B, and C. 

Probably not all the effects that are attributed to vita- 
mins are due to only three chemical substances. ‘There are 
in fact already reasons for believing that two or three sub- 
stances are involved in the effects which have been attributed 
to “vitamin A.” A similar subdivision of “ vitamin B” 
seems now to be in process; and we need be neither surprised 
nor disconcerted if the scientific study of the vitamins should 
result in further subdivisions. 

‘The purpose of the present paper is not to discuss the tech- 
nicalities of chemical research into the nature and classifica- 
tion of vitamins, but simply to consider the practical question 
of obtaining in our daily food enough of all the vitamins we 
need. For this purpose we need not go beyond the simple 
three-fold classification which has thus far served the pur- 
poses of most of the standard works on the subject, and of 
the American Chemical Society whose monograph on The 
Vitamins [published for the American Chemical Society by 
The Chemical Catalogue Company, New York, 1922] fur- 
nishes much of the information on which the present paper 
is based. 

It is Vitamin B to which 
the name “vitamine” was 
first applied. The mame 
was coined by Dr. Casimir 
Funk, who among others was 
engaged in attempts to isolate 
and chemically identify the 
substance whose absence from 
the diet causes the nerve dis- 
ease beriberi. It is this sub- 
stance which is ordinarily re- 
ferred to when the word 
vitamin is used without quali- 
fication and when vitamin 
preparations or vitamin con- 
centrates are offered to the public through the drug trade or 
through newspaper or billboard advertisements. We are 
not here concerned with the pharmaceutical preparations, 
nor with the therapeutic use of vitamin. These in my opin- 
ion are questions for the medical profession; but since 
“vitamin preparations” are offered directly to the public 
through the drug trade, attention may here be called to a 
recent publication of the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station which deals with commercial vitamin prepara- 
tions. 
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teurized, 


pint for every adult. 


and fruit. 


The best.way to be sure of plenty of vitamins 
1s to make milk, vegetables and fruit promi- 
nent in the daily food supply. The various 
forms of milk now standard—raw and pas- 
canned and dried—may be ac- 
cepted on equal terms. 
ance 1s a quart per day for every child anda 


that about one-fifth of the money spent for 
food be devoted to the purchase of vegetables 


The water-soluble growth-promoting substance whict 
McCollum designated ‘“‘ water-soluble B’’ is generally be 
lieved to be identical with the “ anti-neuritic vitamin ” which 
prevents the nerve disease beriberi, and the term vitamin E 
refers to the substance (or possibly substances) having bot! 
of these properties and which has also been shown to hav 
an important relation to appetite and a probable relation te 
general vigor and the ability-to resist disease. 

Of the three vitamins, vitamin B is the most widely dis 
tributed among food materials and the least likely to sufte: 
destruction in the preparation or preservation of the food 
Like the other vitamins and the important mineral element: 
of food materials, it may be largely or even entirely rejectec 
in the artificial refining of foods. ‘Thus in the- milling anc 
polishing of rice the vitamin B of the rice kernel is so com 
pletely rejected with the rice bran and polishings that th 
remaining white polished rice is practically devoid of thi 
vitamin, and too great a dependence upon white polished ric 
as food has been the most common cause of the disease beri 
beri above mentioned. It is largely for this reason tha 
beriberi has been common only in the Orient. At times 
however, it has occurred to a serious extent on this continent 
notably about twelve years ago in Newfoundland where i 
appeared to be due to too great a dependence upon whit 
flour as food during the long winter months when the die 
was necessarily very restricted. White flour does not seem t 
be so completely devoid of vitamin B as does white rice, no: 
does bread occupy so large a place in our diet as does rice it 
the diet of many Orientals. Nevertheless, white bread enter. 
so largely into the food supply of the city poor and is, as ordi 
narily made, so poor in vita 
min B, that it is gratifying t 
note the present tendency of s 
many bakers to offer bread 
which are made richer in vita 
min either by the use of a con 
siderable proportion of ‘“‘whol 
wheat” flour, or by incorpo 
rating with the white flou 
other wholesome food mate 
rials which are richer in vita 
min than is the flour itsel: 
When milk, for instance, i 
used as one of the ingredient 
in bread making there is, alon 
with the enrichment in vita 
min B, a very important gain in the vitamin A conten 
and in the protein and mineral elements of the bread a 
well. 

Just as a lack of vitamin B causes beriberi, so a lack a 
vitamin C causes scurvy; and just as beriberi was for severa 
generations increasingly prevalent in the Orient until it 
cause was discovered within our own ‘time, so scurvy wa 
for long the most prevalent disease of northern Europe an 
in this case the remedy was found empirically without | 
scientific determination of the cause. Soon after it had bee 


A desirable allow- 


A good suggestion ts 


other Date HV etipators in che 
1S - Indies and by Chamberlain, Vedder and Williams of 
the United States Army Medical Commission for the Study 
‘ Tropical Diseases in the Philippines that beriberi was due 
the lack of a food substance (vitamin B) two N orwegian 
westigators, Holst and Frolich, showed that scurvy is due 
to the lack of another food substance, the ‘“ antiscorbutic ” 
yitamin now usually called vitamin C. During the past ten 
ears our knowledge of the nutritional significance of this 
bstance and its distribution among food materials has been 
pidly extended by a group of English investigators working 
the Lister Institute, London, by Mendell and his students 
- Yale, by Hess and his co-workers in New York City, and 
many others. Hess has es- 
pecially emphasized the fact — 
_ that scurvy is by no means of 
’ merely historical interest or 
of practical importance only 
_ war time, for. he finds 
- large numbers of cases of. 
sub-acute or latent scurvy 
among infants and young 
children, living under what — 
may be regarded as ordinary 
nditions. These cases do 
not show clear-cut symptoms 
of scurvy and so are likely to 
go unrecognized. Such chil- A ee 
dren may simply appear to be _-® 4, CONDENSED 
irritable, lacking in stamina, “ ase sear 
and more or less retarded in 
rowth; but since marked 
provement follows the 
feeding of vitamin C in the 
form of orange or tomato 
juice, it is evident that these 
hildren must have been re- 
eiving this vitamin in some- 
thing less than optimum 
amounts. Vitamin C has 
important functions in nor- 
mal nutrition and there is 
: good reason to believe that 
the best health and vigor re- 
uire amounts considerably 
‘more liberal than what would barely suffice to prevent scurvy. 
he mature seeds, such as those of barley, beans, lentils, 
aize, oats, peas, rice, rye and wheat, which in one form or 
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fats. Meat and eggs contain but little; milk a somewhat 
r' larger proportion, but variable, depending upon the food of 
; cow. Fruits and fresh vegetables are the richest sources, 
ne best way of ensuring an abundance of vitamin C in 
is through the liberal use of fruits and vegetables. 
nges, lemons, tomatoes and raw leaf vegetables contain 
his vitamin in greatest concentration, while apples, bananas 
and potatoes, i in which the concentration is less, may be prac- 
‘ically as important because of being used in larger quantities. 
Not nly i is vitamin C more restricted in its distribution than 
tamin B, but it is also much more likely to be destroyed to 
ious extent by heating. The heat destruction, however, 
ever been found to take place completely and at once 

eating of the food to a certain degree of tempera- 


i 


| practice the time of heating as well as the tempera- 
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“ Medical Association to combat the exploitation by shrewd 

concerns of the present craze for vitamin 
concentrates 
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ture is mare an important Caton and the best conservation 

of the vitamin can be secured only by keeping both the time — 
and the temperature of heating of the food to the lowest 
practicable minimum. Vitamin C is more stable on heating — 
in some foods than in others, and such a question as whether 
or not cooked or canned foods contain enough vitamin C can- 
not be answered by a simple yes or no. Canned meat and 
canned beans contain practically no vitamin C, while canned 
tomato is one of our best sources—partly because the tomato 

is rich in vitamin C to begin with, partly because the acidity 
of the tomato acts both to protect the vitamin from heat 
destruction and to reduce the heat treatment which 1 is needed — 
in the course of the canning process. 

Vitamin A, the fat-soluble 
vitamin, does not stand in 
the same controlling relation 
to any one disease that vita- 
min B does to beriberi or vit- 
amin C to scurvy, yet of the 
three ‘it seems likely that — 
vitamin A is the most im- aR 
portant as a factor in the 
public health of America and 
Europe at the present 
time. 

‘The existence of a fat- 
soluble vitamin was discov- 
ered independently in 1913 
by McCollum and Davisand = 
by Osborne and Mendel 
through experiments in 
which it was found that ani- 
mals on food mixtures alike 
in all other respects would 
grow or not according to 
whether the fat in the food 
mixture was butter-fat or 
lard. At the same time Os- 
borne and Mendel pointed 
out that animals suffering 
from a lack of this fat- 
soluble substance became 
much more susceptible than 
are normally nourished ani- 
mals to an infection of the __ 
eyes and apparently to other infections as well. These ob- - oF 
servations have been made chiefly upon the rat, not, as is 
sometimes supposed, because the rat is especially susceptible 
to the lack of this vitamin but because at the time of its dis- 
covery the rat had already become the favored animal for 
laboratory feeding experiments. What occurs in the rat as 
the result of a lack of this vitamin has been shown experi- 
mentally to occur also in such widely separated species as the 
fowl, the rabbit, the dog, and the pig, and there is much 
medical evidence showing that the same is true in humans. 

Repeatedly and by many different investigators it has 
been found that diet poor in fat-soluble vitamin leads — 
to weakness in many respects, not only the eyes, but 
also the appetite, the digestion, the air-passages, the 
lungs, the bladder, and the skin being liable to suffer 
when the food is poor in this respect. With so much 
experimental evidence of widespread weakening of the 
body when the intake of fat-soluble vitamin is low, it 
is not surprising that many authorities find reason to 
correlate this dietary deficiency with increased suscepti- m4 
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bility to such diverse disease as rickets,* paltaues and tuber- 
culosis. Such a correlation does not necessarily assume any 
very specific relationship. McCollum has made familiar the 
view that dietaries poor in vitamin A are unfortunately com- 
mon throughout the country and that people weakened by 
such diet are probably more readily attacked by the disease to 
which they are chiefly exposed in the locality in which they 
live, whether this be tuberculosis, pellagra, or some other 
disease, Certain it is that the foods found by long experience 
to be especially beneficial in feeding for the prevention and 
cure of tuberculosis are milk and eggs, both of which are rich 
in this vitamin. ‘There also seems to be, in the otherwise 
somewhat conflicting conclusions reached by different stu- 
dents of pellagra, a fair agreement on the fact that liberal 
use of milk in the diet is especially efficient in the prevention 
and cure of the disease. For lack of space we cannot outline 
here the very interesting and convincing positive evidence that 
a liberal allowance of this vitamin above what is actually 
needed for health, promotes a higher degree of health and 
vigor, and that when more fat-soluble vitamin is consumed 
than is needed at the time, the body has power to store the 
surplus and hold it available for future use. Plainly fat- 
soluble vitamin is an important asset which we should have 
clearly in mind in the purchase of food. Among the foods, 
milk in its various forms is by far the most important source 
of the fat-soluble vitamin (vitamin A) ; eggs and vegetables 
rank next, the leaf vegetables being richer than the others; 
ordinary meats and breadstuffs, sugar and other sweets, and 
fats other than butter, either lack this vitamin or contain 
only very small amounts of it. 

The table published by the. American Medical Associa- 
tion and reproduced on the preceding page gives approximate 
indications of the relative richness of various foods in each 

of the three vitamins. Among other things it has been 

shown that the persistent use of canned tomatoes by the 

poor finds justification in the richness of tomatoes in all 

three of the vitamins, A, B and C. 

In Conclusion 
_It may safely be said that the best way to be sure of 

plenty of vitamins is to make milk, vegetables and fruit prom- 

inent in the daily food supply. Milk is especially rich in 

vitamin A, with a liberal amount of vitamin B, and smaller 
_ but notable quantities of vitamin C; fruits and vegetables - 
_ while varying widely among themselves are, as a group, our 
_. most important source of vitamin C and furnish at the same 

time an abundant supply of vitamin B. With a good supply 
of milk on the one hand and of vegetables and fruit on the 
_ other, we are sure of an abundance of all three of the 
_ vitamins. 
: Of milk in some form each family should have the equiva- 
_ lent of a quart per day for every child up to 6 years of age, 
a at least a pint for each child from 6 to 16 years old, and at 
_ least a half pint for every adult. This is a minimum allow- 
ance. Much more desirable is an allowance of a quart per 
day for every child and a pint for every adult. This, of 
course includes the milk used in cooking as well as that con- 
sumed as a liquid. The milk supply need not all be in the 
same form. ‘The various forms of milk now standard—raw 
and pasteurized, canned and dried—may be accepted on 
_ equal terms. There is no evidence of any measurable effect 
upon vitamin A or B when milk is properly pasteurized, 
_ condensed or dried. Whether or not there is a measurable 


* The practical importance of any such correlation between diet and 
disease is neither increased nor diminished by the present tendency to 
ip subdivide our conception of vitamin A and set off an “ anti-rachitic 
seh peecaen ” and perhaps other substances as separate entities. 
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diatotien of vitamin C when iit j is Has ‘Gand we are 


not yet sure, but in any case this vitamin: is amply. provide 
by the fruits and vegetables. 
Of fruits and vegetables the supply will naturally va 
with locality and season so that itis hardly wise to try t 
define a suitable supply in terms of weight or measure. A 
good suggestion is that about one-fifth of the money spen: 
for food be devoted to the purchase of vegetables and fruit. 
With milk, vegetables and fruit as prominent in the daily 
food as is here suggested, one may feel confident of adequate — 
amounts of all three vitamins in the food supply. i 
_H. C. SHERMAN © 


The Commercial Cult of Vitamins 


Milk and greens have Vitamines 
Enough for little Sid, 
So he, at least, will need no yeast,— 
A real self-raising Kid. 
—DR. H. W. WILEY. 


NYONE who can make a profit of a cent a year from 
each inhabitant of the United States will have an an- 

nual income of over a million dollars. The opportunity is 
boundless. Lately, a group of high-class operators have put 
two cents’ worth of material into a bottle, called it, we will 
say, “ Mother’s Helper,” sold it for a dollar, and then for 
its further exploitation planned to utilize the first three hun- 
dred thousand dollars of profit in a whirlwind of intensive - 
advertising. 
While Banting was on his way toward the solution of - 
the great problem of the treatment for diabetes in human 
beings, he sold his furniture to help carry on the necessary 


experiments. And his F+ yourself for the Joys of Life— 


discovery is patented Take Yeast * ‘Vitamines for Robust Health 
in the ‘name of the 


University of To-— : 
ronto for the benefit @ |) \yr 
of all mankind. He * 
did not arrange to 
make 5,000 per cent 
profit, as did the pro- 
Prietors of “ Moth- 
er’s Helper.” 

Sylvester Graham, in 1 1834, wrote about this form of 
plunder—which then existed, and possibly always will exist 
—in the following expressive language: - 


These Food Elemestts Are 
Combined In Vita. 


ra | 

“ Stop! stop! Sir!’ ’ says the mercenary vendor of specific and 
patent medicines, “Look at the wonders that have been per- 
forméd by the Panacea, the Catholicon, the Hygiean Medicine! 
See the long lists of certificates in the newspapers! : 
Never was-anything more egregiously fallacious than this vile 
stuff that is told about these wonder-working medicines : 
The paltry jargon of these books and advertisements of Taye 
giean Medicine about the “impurity of the blood” is a tissue — 
of the most arrant misrepresentation, falsehood and humbuge 
ging that ever deceived mankind. 

The ‘‘ Hygiean Medicine” has gone, but we have with 
us today the magic word “ vitamin,” for we now know that 
without vitamins there is no health in us. That we lived — 
well before we knew about vitamin bread or magic yeast may — 
not occur to the traveller who wends his weary way past 
advertising bill-boards high above the ground or reads the 
promises regarding his health in cars below the ground. The — 
only value of vitamin B, which is found largely in yeast, is 
that it cures beriberi, cae there is no beriberi in the United 
States, for there is enough of this vitamin in common foods. Mi 


2 ment ‘Station, 1922, Bulletin 240], which is a synonym 
- accurate endear ar: have compared the growth of young 
ve ts, whose entire supply of water-soluble B vitamin for a 

; ree-week period came from 100 milligrams of good brew- 

| ers’ yeast, with rats which received 

the same food containing 100 mil- 
ligrams of an advertised commer- 
cial product instead of yeast. With- 
out a supply, of vitamin B, which 
is also found freely in such sub- 
stances as milk, vegetables, orange 
juice, and bran, the animals will 
eventually die of polyneuritis (beri- 
beri), with complete paralysis ‘of 
the muscles, 

Let us take an example of one of 
‘three ‘experiments selected from 
many. — 

Food: Dry brewers’ yeast, 100 mg., plus casein plus 

ae plus butter fat plus lard plus. an _ Original weight 


Food: Irving’s compound Woda ecettenin: 100 mg., plus 
a ether materials as above, but without brewers’ yeast. Of 
_ three rats which were given this diet, one lost 5 grams and 
the others failed to grow. One developed polyneuritis 
‘a All were revived and 


in a week, and another in two weeks. 
resumed normal growth when the food containing brewers’ 
_ yeast was given to them. 
Now [as advertised in the Divenpsss Iowa, Times of 
i | March 2, 1922] we read, “Tablets Made Out of Yeast 
_ Easy to Take. A Proper Dose Highly Concentrated— 
- Bring Quick Results. . . . A test of only a few days 
will prove their superior merit. All well stocked drug 
‘stores have Phospho-Vitamine Tablets. If yours has not, 
send $1 to Irving Laboratory, Wheeling, W. Va., for large 
bottle of sixty tablets prepaid.” 
Out of twenty different commercial 
vitamin preparations thus analyzed in the 
- Connecticut Agricultural Station eight 
had no apparent value, as regards vita- 
min B, five were of indifferent. value, 
nd only seven had a potency equal to 
hat of brewers’ yeast. And why take 
ven the best of these when the common 
oods are amply sufficient? Why crowd 
system with yeast, a substance which 
duces uric acid in great measure and 
affect those liable to gout? 
‘t seems only yesterday since we were 
ended ~ to take this and that 


Would You Like to 
ain In 1 Week? 


; take “Pep,” for “ vitamin 
; or is the latest fad. To- 


is teach pathos Trout Hits age- 
‘story of money-extracting mania. 
ylvester Graham said ninety years 
his Science of Human Life, such 

can be “ dispelled only}, by 
s _ diffusion of knowledge.” 
ety ( Geanam Lusk 
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How Many Pounds’ 


‘lay in the domain of the psychiatrist. 
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- Curing Queerness in Children 


HILDHOOD is the period in which the different traits 
of character make themselves known to the family, and 
this is the time when they can be stimulated or inhibited, or 
perhaps colored by the development of some other associated 
trait. We see daily in our dispensary work the results of 
some over-developed, under-developed or abnormally- 
developed trait with which the patient has been struggling - 
for years, sometimes consciously, more often unconsciously— 
such as feelings of inferiority, jealousy, cruelty, suspicion, — 
timidity, pugnacity or exaggerated self-consciousness. In — 
adult life, we consider it of the greatest importance to de- 
termine the origin of these unhealthy mental manifestations, — 
and to study their development in order to bring them out _ 
of the unconscious and allow them to be digested or assim- 
ilated. However, it is much more important to recognize 
them during their development and before they have become 
woven into the fabric of the individual’s personality. 
It was with these thoughts in mind that the habit clinics 
for children of the pre-school age were organized. The pedia- 
tricians, having exhausted all ordinary and many of the 
extraordinary measures available in medicine to combat the 
varied problems presented in the daily life of the child, all 
too frequently found that success was not obtained by treat- | 
ing Johnny’s tempers and Mary’s terrifying dreams as prob- 
lems of simple mechanics and that the solution of many of 
their problems was much too obscure and intricate to yield 
to therapeutic measures on a physiological level. The pedia- 
trician, therefore naturally turned to the psychiatrists for 
assistance and, regrettable as it may be, found us unprepared 
to meet the demands of the immediate situation, but not un- 
willing to recognize that solution of many of these difficulties 


Perhaps there is no emotion to which the child is more 
frequently subjected than that of fear. It can be aroused in 
such vague and intangible ways, and is associated so closely — 
with other emotions, that it is often very difficult to determine — 
which is cause and which is effect. As a corrective measure, — 
the stimulation of fear in a child is not only barbarous and 
cruel, but practically useless. The unreasonable fears that we 
hear spoken of in children are unreasonable only because of © 
our limitations in comprehending the experience renee 
which the child has passed or is passing. a: 

One little girl, aged three and a.half years, was brought to 
the clinic because of terrifying dreams, an intense fear of 
dogs, and extreme shyness. It was only after the third visit 
that the mother herself threw much light on the origin of 
the child’s fear of dogs. When she was about eighteen years — 
of age, it appeared, she herself had been terrified by a dog. 
She had felt that it would not be a bad plan to instill this 
same fear in her child. By instructing the mother and giv- 
ing the child a proper attitude toward animals, this fear 
was soon banished, and the terrifying dreams ceased without 
any further treatment. The child is still very shy, but is mak- 
ing contacts with other children, and the outlook seems good. 

Another child in whom the emotion of fear was only a 
part of the picture came to us about six months ago with a 
complicated problem: enuresis day and night, extreme jeal- 
ousy of her younger brother, and refusal of food. There was — 
also an interesting type of insomnia which was characterized — 
by the child’s waking in terror at almost hourly intervals. t 
This invariably began at one in the morning and lasted ur until 
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Posters of the National Child Welfare Association. New York 


apparent reason, she became intensely frightened. After that 
she talked constantly of soldiers, and woke at night crying to 
her mother that the soldiers were coming. This fear was 
overcome and the experience digested and assimilated into 
the child’s life in three visits'to the clinic. Not until six 
months later, however, did the mother report that the pa- 
tient was getting on well, had no difficulty in eating, had 
gained three and a half pounds, and very rarely awoke dur- 
ing the night. The jealousy of her little brother also dis- 
appeared. 

It has been commonly taught and believed that suddenly 
and mysteriously, about the age of puberty, the individual 
becomes conscious of his sex life. The folly of such ignor- 
ance is pathetic and the results not infrequently irrepar- 
able. Notwithstanding the fact that certain physical and 
physiological changes occur at this time, the instinctive 
forces have been operating from infancy. There is no way 
of measuring the fears, the doubts, the misgivings and mental 
anguish that are brought about by the struggle carried on 
alone and unaided to solve this baffling, secretive, ever- 
tabooed subject of sex. 

The sex instinct, second in its strength to none, needs 
more than any other to be guided, controlled and inhibited 
to meet the demands of society. The need for intelligence 
and control, the two great stabilizers of instinct, becomes 
apparent. From what source and at what time shall this 
intelligence be rendered? The source is obviously the par- 


: ents, and the time can be judged only by the rapidity with 


which maturity has developed—certainly before the natural 
social punishment has been inflicted by ignorant indulgences, 
certainly before unnatural gratifications of this instinct have 


led to the formation of habits which undermine the moral 


stamina of the child by developing a degrading sense of 
inferiority. Undesirable and a-social sexual traits. may 


_ manifest themselves at an extremely early age, and by the 


end of the second year develop into a very baffling problem. 


Personally, I am inclined to interpret these precocious 


sex drives in physiological rather than psychological terms, 
and I feel that the primary stimuli which have awakened 
the sex activity of the child have undoubtedly been quite 


accidental in their origin. However that may be, the im- 
portant thing for us to remember is that undesirable as the 
habit itself may be, much of the real harm to the individual 


- comes from his mental attitude toward the problem of sex. 
Consider the mental anxiety produced in a child five or six — 


years of age who has developed the habit of masturbation, 
when she is threatened with severe punishment and is made 
to feel that she is committing an unpardonable sin. In the 
meantime, nothing is done to lift the burden or assist in 
the solution of the child’s problem, which to the immature 


mind still remains a mystery, except to lay more stress on _ 


the social ostracism and increase the severity of punishment. 

Another group of cases which struggle along are those 
rather immature individuals who have unfortunately and 
quite accidentally passed through some sexual experience, 
and are thereafter held up to ridicule and shame by the 
other members of the family, This attitude does nothing 
more than stimulate a feeling of shame and degradation 
which in itself deprives the children of a normal, healthy 
outlook on life. Not infrequently the emotions attached 


to these early sexual experiences, perpetuated and exagger- 


ated by well-meaning counsellors, are in themselves the 
nucleus for breakdowns in later life. In our clinics we 


have an opportunity to observe and study the cause and ef- — 


fect of these momentary digressions relative to the sex life 
in childhood, and institute rational methods of treatment. 
I feel that these experiences in themselves are very wisely 
cared for, and frequently entirely eradicated by normal 
psychological mechanisms, unless they have been reinforced 
by tremendous emotional upsets during the process of treat- 
ment by persons who are willing but not too wise. 


Cheating the child by making promises which the parents 5 
know they cannot keep, or which they have no intention 


of making an effort to carry out, is perhaps the origin of 


the absolute disregard for truth and the exaggerated sus- 


picion seen in many children at an early age. 
“The doctor has a lot of nice things in his bag whieh 


he will give you if you stop crying,” I heard one a 


say recently. She followed this up with the statement t 
“Mother is going to buy you heaps of pretty things as s 


0 


a 


lo » and made other promises obviously 
t] ‘no intention of eats them out. 
on me time ago a little girl whom I was treating for per- 


k the mother had sent her with a nickel to go to the 
dentist’s with one of the settlement workers. The child 
d not report to the worker, and spent the nickel for 
candy. It is interesting to note, however, that the preced- 
ing i week the mother had told the little girl that she was 
yoing for an automobile ride, which terminated in a very 
pleasant session in the dentist chair. However one may 
erpret the relationship between the two incidents, it is 
ubtful whether the indignation of the mother at being 
_ deceived was greater than that of the child. 

In other cases grown-ups try to frighten a child into 
dience. ‘“‘ Don’t touch the telephone,” a mother remarks, 
t will bite you.” “The policeman will get you if you 
are not good.” ‘‘ The doctor will put the stick down your 
throat if you don’t answer his questions.” Fortunately for 
_ the peace of the child’s mind, he finds out that such prom- 
ises and threats are not to be taken seriously, but unfortu- 
nately he is unable to distinguish between the persons whom 
he can trust and believe and those whose advice and warn- 
‘ings are simply idle prattle. Consequently, he is likely to 
_ develop an absolute disregard and disrespect for the opinions 
of others, and later on in life we record such a person as 
insensitive to praise and blame. 


\EELINGS of inferiority, or what we commonly term 
the inferiority complex, which is the basis of so many 
inadequate personalities that we see in adult life, I 
believe. invariably have their origin in the early years of 
childhood, and are to a very large extent dependent upon 
nvironmental conditions. Fortunately those individuals 
hose character twists are characterized by motor and 
_ mental activity keep themselves constantly in association with 
he herd. This helps them as time goes on to make proper 
eadjustments. On the other hand the child who develops 
he inferiority complex, and imagines that he is different, 
becomes shy, timid and self-centered. He withdraws from 
the herd, and by so doing. loses his only opportunity to learn 
ow to meet the problems of everyday life. Not infre- 
uently he builds up a little dream world of his own, 
ence he gets the pleasures and satisfactions denied him 
the realities of life. 

_ Early in October, a little girl of four was brought to the 
Petinic because of extreme restlessness and activity and dif- 
_ ficulty in concentrating aftention. ‘This case presented an 
_ interesting as well as a very pathetic aspect. It appeared 
hat the child was very affectionate toward the mother. 
though she was extremely restless and active and paid 
little attention to what was said to her, she was in 
F way stubborn or openly defiant. She was openly antag- 
iat mnistic toward her father, however, and showed no desire 
- to be near him. In fact, she ‘seemed to be afraid of him. 
Inv tigation revealed that the father enlisted in the navy 
just a month before the child was born. The mother was 
at being left alone at that time that she told him 
ai the child never would have anything to do with 


d become » woven into the fabric of the child’s personality. 
This pk enomenon of imitation in a child’s life is of great 

ce. On other occasions, I have cited cases where 
persistent vomiting had been imitated, also 
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the case of a child of four who at frequent intervals lost 
the use of his voice. Both conditions were easily and 
.quickly cured as soon as recognized. 

Although imitation of the mental atmosphere of the home 
is less sharply defined and does not lend itself to demonstra- 
tion as well as some of the more spectacular physical symp- 
toms, it must be considered more seriously. It is one of 
those malignant processes which permeate and disintegrate 
the whole personality before it is discovered. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that the moods of the parents, their quarrels and 
resentful attitudes, their depressions and manner of speech, 
the timidity of the mother and the arrogance of the father, 
the self-consciousness of a younger sister, the egotism of an 
older brother, the favoritism directed toward one child or 
the animosity toward another, all tend toward the develop- 
ment of a mental atmosphere which cannot but twist and 
warp the personality. On the other hand, cheerfulness, 
affection, kindly consideration, cleanliness, manners and 
speech which are kindly even if not correct, interest in the 
questions of the child and frankness and honesty in answer- 
ing these questions, will be conducive to a freedom of 
speech and action which is not inhibited by fear of punish- 
ment or silent contempt. The environment cannot help but 
be mirrored in the character of the child. 

Sometimes one is led to believe that the child grows up 
and develops a personality free from the undesirable twists 
and kinks in spite of, rather than because of, parents. The 
journey from birth to the years where the child is able to 
exercise its own judgment and make its own decisions, is 
frequently very tempestuous. ver-solicitous parents, a 
quick-tempered father, rigid and righteous rules and regu- - 
lations, the work-avoiding, pleasure-loving, duty-shirking 
mother on the one hand, and the mother worried and wearied 
by toil and endeavor on the other, to say nothing of the 
mentally deficient parents who are doing their best with 
what they have, are all factors worthy of consideration in 
our efforts toward helping the child meet its problems of 
every-day life. Frequently a parent brings a child to the 
clinic, when the situation should be reversed, and the child 
should be bringing the parent. 

Organized effort to study the child as a composite indi- 
vidual is still very much in the pioneer stage, and it is not 
unlikely that part of the value at least of the contribution 
which we hope to make will lie in the domain of negative 
rather than positive results. That is, we may find that 
many of the habitual reactions upon which we now have a_ 
tendency to look as pathological or at least abnormal, ap- 
proach nearer to normal physiological and biological reac- 
tions than we have heretofore believed. However that may 
be, there is no danger of exaggerating the importance of 
studying the mental life of children, as it is during this 
period that the instinctive reactions lend themselves more 
readily to correct interpretation, and the relation between 
cause and effect can be demonstrated more readily than in 
adult life. 

There are certain characteristics of the child’s mental 
makeup such as imitation, suggestion and plasticity, which 
make it possible to alter in the making personality de<octs 
which cannot be modified in later life. The advantage in 
overcoming an undesirable character trait, it matters not 
whether it be jealousy, pugnacity, cruelty or the feeling of 
inferiority, at the age of four instead of forty, can be esti- 
mated only in terms of economic efficiency, social adapt- 
ability and that happiness which every individual is seeking 
to obtain. Dovucias A. THom, M.D. 
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From the Soil Up | 


LL OVER the country, today, perhaps all over the 
world, people are talking about education. In all 
this talk there is a mingling of hope and_pes- 
simism. Some point with pride to the growth of 

the great systems; others view with alarm the paucity of 
dependable results. 

In the midst of such indeterminate discussions, one set 
of clear facts shine forth. ‘The education of the Negroes 
in the South goes steadily forward. In the main, this move- 
ment for the education of Negroes seems to be more funda- 


‘mentally sound, not merely for Negroes, but for human 


beings in general, than any other educational movement in 
the country. At its best (and some of its best is to be set 
forth, herein) it is an education in the realities of expe- 
rience: in work, in responsibility, in the understanding of 
life and the world. It is an education not from the clouds 
down, but from the soil up. Many illustrations of this fact 
open out to the student traveling in the South. Perhaps 
the most interesting illustration can be found in the develop- 
Rosenwald Schools.” 

On August 12, 1912, Mr. Julius Rosenwald, of Chicsen. 


gave $25,000 to nihastouce Institute, as one of several gifts 


charitable, 
Since 1917, this fund has given much aid to Y. M. C. A. 


time. 


< 
- 


white friends, or by 


have been in the building of rural schools. The 


thave been constructed, at a total cost of $5,- 
719,706. These funds have been contributed 


per cent, and Mr. Rosenwald, $1,106,278, or 
‘ 19.3 per cent. 


with which he commemorated his fiftieth birthday. This 
money was to be used by Principal Booker T. Washington 
for such purposes as seemed to him most worth while. 
set aside $2,100 to be used in building six rural schools for 


Negroes. The Negro Year Book for 1921-22 says of this gift: 


‘The conditions of this experiment required that the Negroes, 
by their own contributions jof cash, land or labor, by gifts from 
grants from public funds, should raise in 
each community an amount equal to or larger than the $300 
assigned from the Rosenwald fund. 


The interest aroused by the campaigns which resulted in 


‘fulfilling these conditions was so great that Mr. Rosenwald 


decided to continue his support of the movement. After five 
years of experimenting, and two years after the death of 


Principal Washington, the Julius Rosenwald Fund was in- 


for 
scientific, educational and religious purposes.” 


corporated, under the laws of the state of Illinois, “ 


work for Negroes; but its main contributions 


work accomplished in this field, to: date, is 
startling to one who comes upon it for the first 


From the hennien 3 in 1912 to December 
31, 1922, the total results of the building pro- 
gram are reported by the fund, as follows: 
1,633 buildings (including 39 teachers’ homes) 


KiTcHEen 
~ 10-O Re" 


in the following amounts: Negroes, $1,503,- 
059, or 26.3 per cent; whites, $335,329, or 
5.9 per cent; the public, $2,775,040, or 48.5 


Porch 
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The average cost of the build- 
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ings, which range from one-room to six-room house 
was $3,503. | 

The distribution of these buildings, by states, shows some- 
thing of the interest of local communities in this problem. 
North Carolina leads, with 261 buildings; Alabama follow 
with 257. Then come Mississippi with 191, Louisiana wit 
166, Tennessee with 141, Virginia with 129, and South 
Caroline with 107. The list tapers off through Texas. with 
98, Arkansas with 75, Georgia with 70, Kentucky with 67, 
Maryland with 35, Oklahoma with 30, to F lorida with 
only 6. 5 

If we add to these data the items of the building program © 
of the fund for 1923, we shall get a complete picture of the 
operations of this work to date. The expenditures, by states, ; 
proposed for the current year are as follows: 

Alabama, $28,400; Arkansas, $41,000; Florida, $12, 300; ; 
Georgia, $24,100; Kentucky, $20,400; Louisiana, $38,600; ~ 
Missouri, $19,500; Mississippi, $80,800; North Carolina, . 
$80,800; Oklahoma, $19,000; South Carolina, $67,100; | 
Pennielee. $40,400; Texas, Sat 200; Virginia, $30,600. © 
‘Total moneys appropriated from the Rosenwald Fund, 
$544,000. (This represents about one-third the total cost of 
the buildings proposed to be constructed, this year). Si 
hundred and thirty-two schools, forty homes for teachers and — 
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While the Rosenwald 
Fund prescribes no plans, 
it is glad to cooperate in 
response to a request ie, 
the state educational au- — 
thorities in suggesting de- 
sirable lay-outs for vari- 5 
ous types of schools. The 
architects’ sketches ‘and — 
plans on this and the ace 
lowing page indicate how 
utility and comeliness are 
combined in these sugges- 
tions. Since a teacher 
must sometimes live und. 
pioneer conditions, Lt 
ihe: essential is , 
a “teacherage” 
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The ulias ipeschiw ald ‘Bund “will cooperate, with ay 
authorities and other agencies and ohn in the effort 


g Pparanis libraries and oe being deemed of equal 
jortance with the schoolhouses themselves. 

The sites and buildings of all 
ls aided by The Fund shall be pec: 
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n have Sain as to the num- 
of new buildings in the con- 
tion of which they will co- 

ate. 
, The school site must ihelide 
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r the Digs service of the community. Aid 
be granted only when the site meets the | 
proval of the State Department of Edu- } aus rom, 
ion and the General Field Agent of The | “’™ 
ind. The minimum acceptable for a | 
ool i is two acres. F or the larger, school 
nd is desirable. | oe 
and specifications for every } 
be approved by’ the General hi: us tom 
ent before construction is begun. | - 
from the State Department of 
The Fund will consider it a 
vilege to furnish general suggestions, 
lans and specifications for schoolhouses. 
6. is a condition precedent to receiving 
-aid of ‘The Fund that the people of the 
eral communities shall secure, from other sources; to wit— 
public school funds, private contributions, etc., an amount 
or greater than that provided by The F andl Labor, 
material may be counted as cash at current market 
. Money provided by The Fund will be available only 
the amount otherwise raised, with that to be given by 


Corpipor 


aE Education a sum of money ssriibaded by the 
eld Agent to constitute working capital, from which 
State official may make disbursements as required. 
the State Department reports to the General Field 
amount or amounts disbursed, with a statement 
hat the work has been inspected and approved by an 
ae aa of the Department, The Fund will 

deposit in the amount disbursed, if the inspection 


ted by The Rundi shall not exceed 
sah +% i) 7 
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$500 fou a OA school, $700 for a two-teacher school, 
$900 for a three-teacher school, $1,100 for a four-teachér 
‘school, $1,300 for a five-teacher school, $1,500 for a six-teacher 
school or larger, and $200 for the dddivion of a class room to a 
Rosenwald School already built. 

9. Aid will be granted toward the construction and equip- 
ment of only those schools where the term runs at least five 
consecutive months, 

10. Every community, where an application has been ap- 
proved, agrees to complete, equip and furnish its school build- ; 
ing before June 30, 1923,, otherwise such application auto- 
matically cancels itself. 

11. ‘Lo insure the protection of the property and to make 
the schools serve the broadest community interests, Teachers’ 
Homes should be provided on the school grounds. 

In a limited number of selected localities, where 
the annual school term is eight months or more, 
The Fund will consider cooperation in the con- 
struction of Teachers’ Homes, to be completed | 
and furnished to correspond with the school 
building. ‘The amount of aid to be given on a 
Veachers’ Home shall not exceed one-half of 
the total cost of the building, provided the max- 
imum from The Fund shall not exceed $900 for 
any Teachers’ Home. Just as in the case of 
school buildings, the Teachers’ Home must be 
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deeded to the public school au- 
| thorities. It is desirable for 
Cours each of these homes to have 


° Pp ITUDIY. | . * 
sdishtor aint iag oo Hates als a bath-room,, and if possible, a 


et bath-tub and wash basin. If : 
there is ample water supply a _ 
hand-power force pump with — 
a tank can be installed at — 
a very small expense, which 
will furnish water for the 
bath, a kitchen sink and the — 
home economics room of the 
school. 


poe B Stress is laid by the fund on 
‘| the development of coopera- 
tion among all the parties at 
interest in this educational program, the Negroes, themselves, _ 
the whites who are individually interested in educational 
progress, and the public officials who administer the educa- 
tional funds of the states and counties. Officials of the 
fund report a growing spirit of cooperation on the levels — 
of actual educational realities. In some parts of the South, — 
the public educational authorities are reported to be luke- | 
warm toward, if not actually hostile to, Negro education. — 
Stories are told which carry the implication of hostility. — 
But those best informed about the work of the Rosenwald — 
schools hesitate to put any such interpretation upon those 
stories. The situation finds interesting illustration from a 
the experience of Loundes County, Alabama. 


Under the impulse of the first contributions from Mr. 
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Rosenwald, the county superintendent of schools built fifteen 
“little Tuskegees ” in Loundes County. This program in- 
volved a very considerable expenditure of public funds in the 
original construction of the schoolhouses; and it called for 
continuous public expenditures for the support of the schools. 
There are those, of course, who argue that such expenditures 
are proper for Negro children as well as for white children. 
But the argument is too logical. The fact is that about three 
years ago there was a great revulsion of feeling on the part of 
the white people of the county against this disproportionate 
expenditure for the education of Negroes. ‘The county 
superintendent was defeated for reelection, and the educa- 
tional affairs of the county have since been in the hands of 
those who appear to be hostile to Negro education. 

The fundamental educational conflict in the South emerges 
at this point. The tradition of the southern whites has al- 
ways been that education, i. e., schooling in the classic fashion, 
is not a necessity, but a luxury, which should be reserved for 
those who can afford it. Hence, the South has long argued 
that education should be paid-for by those who secure it, and 
that private schools were to be preferred to public schools for 
this purpose. Public taxation for the support of schools has 
had a long fight in the South, and the fight is not ended. 

But there is 2 growing sentiment in favor of the principle. 
Coupled with that sentiment is the growing tendency toward 
a more utilitarian education and away from the older clas- 
sical tradition. Public support of education implies that all 
the people need education; but an education for all must be 
more useful than the older classical education ever claimed 
to be. That is to say, publicly supported education is likely 
to be more utilitarian than the older education was. 

Who is most likely to take advantage of this more utilitar- 
ian, publicly supported education? ‘The Rosenwald schools 
have accepted the general principle. Every Rosenwald school 
must have a site containing at least two acres of well drained 
land, with spaces for playgrounds and for practical instruc- 
tion in agriculture. Every Rosenwald building must have at 
least one room which can be devoted to industrial activities, 
as may be seen in the accompanying illustrations. 

For those who accept the principle of a publicly supported, 
utilitarian type of education the results are gratifying. But 
the whole movement is being criticised from two directions. 
Many Negroes feel that it provides a lower and limited type 
of education to members of their race. Some whites feel that 
the Negroes have been making an undue advance under this 
system, especially in the matter of securing help from public 
funds, and they are not sure they favor public support of an 
education that works primarily to the benefit of the Negro. 
One result of this latter attitude is seen in the fact that some 
friends of Negro education maintain that local public offi- 
cials (who are always whites) tend to discriminate against 


the Negroes in the building of schools and in allocating | 


public funds for educational purposes. 

It is interesting to know, however, that the chief propo- 
nents of the Rosenwald schools do not feel that the Negroes 
are being too unfairly treated. They know that stories are 
told which seem to indicate discrimination; and they do not 
deny that discrimination may exist. But they hold that the 
fundamental question in education in the South, today, is not 
as between whites and Negroes, but as between a private con- 
ception of education and a public conception. They feel sure 
that the fight for public education must be won before the 
fight for any other particular reform can get very far. Hence, 
they are cooperating everywhere with public educational offi- 
cials, even, in some instances, where such cooperation brings 
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families that had formerly worked as bare-footed labor 
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them disagreeable personal contacts. They are willin 
trust the case for Negro education to the growing educatio 
intelligence of the whole South. i 

And so, in spite of some discouragements and fears, the 
main program goes forward. The Rosenwald fund is stim 
ulating school building and educational cooperation all ove 
the South. The schools thus built are being equipped to dea 
with education in terms of industry, economic and com- 
munity responsibility, and understanding of the realities of 
life and the world. The program is from the soil up. And, 
as one Negro leader phrases it: “This is the best thing that — 
ever happened to the South, or at least, to the Negroes of 
the South.” 


Orpheus a in Mode 


UR little train trundled through pine woods, on anc 
on through unending miles of trees; past a corduroy ~ 
road banked high with magnolias; past a saw mill where © 
colored workmen came out to see the train and the white i 
foreman’s children lined up at their porch railing; past’ a 
barefooted colored girl, with a basket on her head, stand- ~ 
ing statuesque in a pathway; then, miles away, past a little 
black boy fishing a stream of da gold-glinting bog water, 
and on and on again into forest wilderness. 
At last we emerged from pine trunks into a wide clear-_ 
ing about a remote unneighbored town. It was an old 
town beautifully placed at the bend of a little river. Big 
trees out-topped low frame houses in the main streets and 
made a green background against which a few spires and — 
gables showed clear and separate. At its center, weather 
worn buildings seemed to stand back, leaving the square 
open around a kind-looking old market perched high upon , 
arches. But the newcomer needed few hours to learn that 
this town was not proud of its setting or shade or wide, 
old streets. It was proud of a bleak little fire-brick hotel 
with its name in electric lights across the front; it was 
proud of its tiny brick box of a bank that suggested a hole 
in the top for pennies; it was proud of a bright rash of 
advertisements that obliterated the features of the main / 
street. But above all it was proud of the mills—the re-/ 
cently built and still-growing mills, that were interposing 
their brick walls and railroad sidings, their chimneys and ; 
smoke between the town and the surrounding fields, causing 
open spaces to be filled with ramshackle houses, fouling the , 
river and making a dump of its banks. ‘ 
My business was with the mill managers. All day long i 
I heard of the benefactions of those mills: how whole 
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exposed to hook-worm on the infected soil of worthless © 
farms, were now in the mills—safely shod and prosperous ; , 
how people came to town without a stick of furniture after 
years of struggling and were soon buying themselves “ plush 
suites.”’ But all day long going from mill to mill I passed — 
incredulous through a disfigured town full of “ cheap and 
nasty’ things, where babies played untended on the hot 
sidewalks and the steady clattering purr of spinning ma- 
chines rolled from the end of every street. 

At length the close of the day came, as it comes every 
where, with the stir and motion of people who leave their — 
day’s labor and turn homeward—hurrying a little toward 
the pursuits of freedom, dallying a little because the pres- 
sure of the day has relaxed. Through the mill gates: they 
came in a flood, then in a moment disappeared in a - 


4 ee in my mind I tried to reconstruct the town as it must 
have been before the coming of the mills. Its fine old 
trees and the signs of open spaces and shady quiet sug- 
gested a past more gracious than the present; but I had 
- to confess that the town as reconstructed in my imagina- 
tion, even with the aid of retrospective glamor, left much to 
be desired. ‘The old buildings now pleasantly softened by 
weathering could originally have had_ little to recommend 
them; the few bits of neglected garden, where crepe myrtle 
bloomed above a beguiling tangle and the musky smell of 
ancient box bushes ‘hinted at something far derived and 
precious, were probably more attractive in this undisturbed 
old age than in their original clipped formality. Truly the 
town had lately become very ugly but of any positive love- 
liness in the past there was no proof. 

Daylight faded, the buildings became silhouetted against 
the sky and people drifted out into the street for the long 
summer twilight. Occasionally one heard the conscious 
laughter of young girls passing by twos and threes or the 
shouts and cat-calls of skylarking boys. Someone in a dark 
doorway was learning to play the ukelele, and the sounds 
_ of a phonograph came from the ice cream parlor. Then 
quite suddenly the air was full of the voice of a woman sing- 
ing. It was a sweet, full voice, singing with such easy 
+ abandon, such irresistible, pulsing rhythm that the air 
seemed to thrill with it. The sky was still full of re- 

flected light that faded ever more slowly. The lingering 

twilight was like a reprieve when night was already due; 

and in that quiet interval the sweet yearning music came 
- welling up like something that had been denied by the tur- 
_ moil of the day. I seemed listening in entranced content 
to the voice of twilight peace. Then after a while, as 
_ though waking from a dream, I became aware of the houses 
___ across the street and the lights of the ice cream parlor. 
| It was not a dream: the voice sang on and I listened. 

Yet it was a voice one simply could not be hearing in a place 

like this—such a voice as occurs but rarely in a generation. 

It was singing now with a power, an intention, not to be 

gained outside the capitals of art. Thrilled, I listened with 

growing incredulity, until at length the truth burst upon 
me that the singer of this song was far away. That surge 
of music which filled the breathless evening air could only 
be an echo, a copy, a factory-recorded voice, made months 
ago, perhaps, in a larger and dingier city near a wider and 
dirtier stream. But here in the open spaces it was purged 
of every mechanical touch as it drifted in through the win- 
dows and rose, still sure and strong, to where I listened. 
That little mill-choked town is a dark island of indus- 
trialism in the midst of an ocean of pine woods. Stirred 
_ by this wonderful voice as I sat in the bleak little hotel, 

I began to believe that this much-criticised mechanical age 
might, after all, bring forth the instruments for its own 
refinement which could best operate under the conditions 
that do, in fact, exist. In all its long gone past, that little 
town had probably known only the native beauty of bright 
faces and open fields beyond the river. Of an ideal of 
beauty which could be deliberately achieved by men, a dif- 
» ficult and much-rewarding beauty, above the fashions and 
‘conventions and free of time, perhaps no spark had ever 
Sex: 1G sae there. But now, from whatever source it came, 
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e people directly. Will they hear it? Will it drown 
1 lesser sounds ye flood the town with its a. 
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but the white-dressed girls who serve at the hotel tables, 


‘the casual guests and strollers in the streets show by their 


actions that, now and then, the great voice touches them 
with its message of perfect achievement. If only some one 
could tell them all that it is proper for them to prefer the 
beautiful ! Auice S$, CHEYNEY 


ies 


THE RECENT report of the president’s committee on reor- 
ganization of the federal departments has renewed the discus- 
sion as to the place of education in our federal scheme of gov- 
ernment. A vigorous and healthful division of opinion is in 
process. Recent statements of the leaders of various phases of 
this discussion are reported in a current Christian Science 
Monitor. Presidents of women’s clubs in the Chicago region 
have voted to oppose the plan for a combination of health, 
education and public welfare in a single federal department. 
They want nothing less than a separate and independent De- 
partment of Education with a secretary in the cabinet. They 
favor the proposed Towner-Sterling Bill. Officials of the 
National Education Association are also opposed to the com- 
bination scheme. ‘“ The National Education Association,” says 
President William B. Owen, ‘“ does not propose to have educa- | 
tion shackled or tucked away in some department where it | 
would have no more value than now has the education division — 
located in the Interior Department.” The proposed plan will 
be opposed by all heterodox medical schools. Homeopathy, 
osteopathy and many other opponents of the orthodox medical 
program fear the new plan: “The aim of the American Medi- 
cal Association is to get a man in the cabinet so as to give them 
more power,” says a representative of a dissenting movement. 
The American Medical Liberty. League will also oppose the 
new arrangement. Says a representative of this league: “Such 

a measure would go one more step toward establishing a medi- 

cal autocracy.” With practically no one but the regular phy- 

sicians in favor of this new plan, the prospects for the organi- 

zation of this proposed department are not the _ brightest. 

Nothing will be done at present, however. But the forces are 

lining up for the battle royal which will be staged in fe next 
congress, ‘if 
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THE EDUCATIONAL problems of Canada’s rural regions 
are very like the problems found in rural regions farther south. 
The older educational community, now so largely a matter of 
ancient history, is described by W. L. Grant in a recent number ~ 
of the Canadian Forum in words that will stir the memories 
of many readers of the Survey: “In the early days of Ontario, 
little communities hacked out their farms from the forest; 
around the store, the smithy, the mill, the tavern, villages grew 
up, self-centred to an extent difficult now to realize. Men only — 
recently dead have told me how they went to the University 
clad solely in the products of their father’s farm. Such a © 
community might be crude, but it had an individuality and a 
spirit of its own. Its school trustees were those of its inhabi- 
tants whose keenness led them to hire a school-master and to — 
see that their boys frequented him more or less regularly. Ast 
its worst it might be sunk in a sordid ignorance inconceivable _ 
today; at its best it had a vigorous life of its own, a coherency ie 
which often centered around the school and the school-master.” as 
THE MOST concisely interesting Guide to Readings in Civic ay 
Education that has come this way in many months has recently Se 
been published by the Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of California. More than fifty pages of carefully classi- 
fied and annotated bibliographies are here provided. ‘The 
general subjects covered are Society; Government; Education; 


The Art of Civic Education. An appendix gives the nae 


awe 


current periodicals of a general and an educational he Lleol 
which teachers will find useful. Olive Thompson is the editor’ 
of the Guide. The price is fifty cents. 
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Who’s to Pay the Doctor P 


E had twelve children and we couldn’t 
afford to be runnin’ to a doctor all the 
time,’ the driver of a laundry wagon re- 
marked a few days ago. “ Oncet I asked 
a navy doctor, where I delivered laundry, what to do, and 
he said, ‘ When those kids look sick, Sam, -just you give ’em 
a teaspoon of kerosene oil.’ Ever since then we did that 
and usually it worked fine.” 

Five times it failed, however. 
children are alive now. 

When home remedies fail, other families seek advice from 
the corner druggist, and take the medicine he recommends. 
For the fairly well off, or the very sick, there is the doctor; 
but too often, an effort for economy prevents calling him in 

“until it is too late for him to give effective aid. Finally 
there are the free dispensaries and the hospital wards, sup- 
ported by private charity, endowment or public money, 
which have attained so remarkable a development within 
the last decades. 


& 


Only seven of the twelve 


The cost of treatments is an expensive matter at best. 


Inevitably it comes back on some one—the patient himself, 
or his family, the city, charity, the doctor, or a combination 
of any of them. ‘The old-fashioned doctor of the small 
town often was able to adjust his fees to the family re- 
sources—to ‘‘ make up” enough on his well-to-do patients 
to carry free many who could pay nothing at all. In the 
city, the relationship of doctor and patient must usually be 
much less intimate. Moreover, the practice of one physician 
is more likely to be from one stratum of society—to include 
well-to-do families, or families on the border-line of pov- 
erty, but not a mixture. Specialization has made the pro- 
fessional relationship still more remote and examinations 
and treatment far more expensive. 

The ability to pay varies through a wide range. Some 
families, if they are to receive competent treatment in ill- 
ness, must have it free; every cent they can muster is too 
little to meet the loss of wages and the cost of convalescence 
which illness usually entails. Others are more than able 
to pay for every refinement of medical service. Between 
these extremes are many gradations. Some can pay part of 
the cost of medical treatment, others the cost of ordinary 
illnesses, but not of prolonged illness or illness which neces- 
sitates unusually expensive treatment. An unusual run of 
ill luck may put such a family temporarily into the group 
who cannot pay at all. Granted that it is to the interest 
of a community to have its sick members adequately 
treated, and that the cost of early treatment is less than the 
alternate cost of neglect, who is to decide at what point free 
treatment shall cease and part pay begin or at which point 
the family shall be left to shift for itself, with the names 
of several competent physicians from whom it can make a 
choice? And what should be the basis of these decisions? 
Should a family be asked to meet the expense of ordinary ill- 
ness out of savings, or should savings be considered as a re- 
serve for capital investment in health—a new baby, perhaps, 
or an operation which is to produce dividends in added vigor? 
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Studies of the economic background of families whose 
members require medical care have been made recently by 
the Buffalo Department of Hospitals and Dispensaries, and 
by the Cornell Pay Clinic. The former is a public institu- 
tion, operated under a volunteer board of managers, with 
a large volunteer staff and the usual salaried medical of- 
ficers. It is supported by~taxpayers’ funds and the fees 
which it collects for hospital services from its pay and part- 
pay patients; its clinic service, however, covers only those 
who cannot afford to employ a private practitioner. Cor- 


nell Clinic, on the other hand, is conducted by the Cornell — 


University Medical College, in New York City, to furnish 
medical service, in all its branches, at cost to persons of 
moderate means, and to provide teaching material for the 
college. 

The Buffalo dispensaries divide their patients into two 
types. Patients-able to pay private rates are not accepted 
except those referred by a private practitioner for diagnostic 
service or, under certain special circumstances, for treat- 
ment. No investigation is made of this group. Dr. Haven 


Emerson, who studied the Buffalo problem of admission, - 


made an interesting comment on this practice of letting the 
doctors decide: 

This is doubtless because of the general belief that a physi- 
cian has one of the most intimate relationships with families 
that is humanly possible.. In the light of modern social inves- 
tigation methods, and especially in the changed relation of the 
physician to his patients in an urban community, this is not, of 
necessity, true. That physicians have been mistaken in their 
estimate of the financial ability of patients to pay is a frequent 
complaint of the social organizations consulted in this 
investigation. 

Part-pay or free patients are accepted without further 
investigation if recommended by a recognized public 
or private welfare organization or by a private physician. 
A person not recommended is accepted subject to financial 
investigation by a public welfare organization. A uniform 
standard of investigation is expected, as is shown by the fol-. 
lowing paragraph from The Routine Admission of Patients 
and Financial Investigations Incident Thereto issued by 
the Buffalo Department of Hospitals and Dispensaries: 

It is understood and agreed that all the organizations named 
in this paragraph [i. e., the specified public and private organi- 
zations] shall maintain the same standards of investigation as 
those employed by the Charity Organization Society or the 
Bureau of Public Welfare for the City of Buffalo, or equal 
standards, and keep on file for ready reference at all times a 
written record of each applicant investigated. 

It was Dr. Emerson’s judgment that: 


This work is well done by men and women trained, in the 


main in Buffalo, by competent leaders of social service in public 


What has been considered and lived 


or private employ. ... 


up to, is that the investigation must be thorough and fair to the ~ 


applicant, to the medical profession and to the taxpayers, and 
in each and every instance serious consideration has been given 
to these points. The recommendations will, on the whole, stand 
careful analysis. The chief social agencies which give financial 
assistance, and whose recommendations are accepted by the 
Bureau of Public Welfare are: The Jewish Federation of 
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1d ity 6 Swe Sees and several other 
il agencies: dealing less directly with the family as a unit. 

— very close relationships with the financial 
aa z of their families. Their investigations, however, 
t carry Se beyond a mere investigation of the family finances.. 
iy / agencies are well able to determine whether the families 
_ which they recommend for treatment are able to pay. Their 
_ methods appear to be modern, based upon thorough investiga- 
q tions, clearing of cases through the Social Service Exchange to 
prevent duplication of aid, careful consideration of individual 
problems and constructive plans for the rehabilitation of the 
_ family. As such they are probably better able to judge the 
ie or inability, desirability or undesirability of free medical 
a treatment than any other individuals or organizations at work 
_ in Buffalo at the present time. 


____ To guide the investigators in the direction of a uniform 
___ basis of judgment, the city department has held that all ap- 
_ plicants for treatment in any of the dispensaries operated 
by the Buffalo City Hospital who can afford to pay the fol- 
lowing fees will be denied attention, and teferred to a pri- 

> vate physician or dentist: 


Weneeior, house Callao: 23050 i ss Xs $1 
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_ One wonders if this scale is not prepared primarily with 
__a view to protecting the private practitioner against any pos- 
sible encroachment upon his patients rather than with a 
_ view to assisting this group to expert medical service. The 
superintendent states, however, that the scale which deter- 
Mines exclusion is merely a starting point in an attempt to 
__ arrive at the applicant’s eligibility; each particular case is 
judged on its merits. 
_ +The budget prepared in 1922 by the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of Buffalo is used as a standard by the Director 
__ of Public Welfare and the Superintendent of the Poor in 
____ making financial investigations of part pay and free patients. 
__ Generally speaking, the pamphlet on admissions states the 


_ this budget] will be denied [material] relief. Every case, 
however, is considered individually, and it is emphatically 
stated by the superintendent that the dispensaries should not 
confine their services only to persons who are eligible for 
material relief from the Superintendent of the Poor or the 
Yaa of Public Welfare. 


N interesting departure from the plan of giving dispen- 
ee sary service only to those who cannot pay private 
rates or who are referred by a private doctor, is the Well 

Babies Clinic held in the branch dispensaries. Here well 
babies are. received without financial investigation. If, how- 
35 ever, a baby is referred for free milk or is sent from this 
; clinic to the dispensary for treatment, a financial investiga- 
tion is then made. Other exceptions to the routine of finan- 
ci investigations of dispensary cases are: “ Food handlers 
berculosis contacts referred by the Department of 
1 for examination only; single calls for advice; vac- 
i eae treatments or other similar preventive 
ur! In these instances health has become a truly 


SS this public dispensary which serves primarily 
/ cannot afford to pay the cost of medical service 
nell Clinic, which was opened on a pay basis in 

. As has been said, it seeks to furnish med- 
se ‘its. branches at cost to persons of moderate 

fer) rovide teaching material for the college. 
yas } made possible through the interest of 
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the Dispensary Development Committee of the United Hos?” 
pital Fund of New York, in cooperation with Cornell Med- : 
ical College. The plan includes salaries for the medical % 
staff exclusive of the professors who volunteer their services 
as a part of their university teaching duties. The charge — 
which was estimated as necessary to meet the cost of operat- 
ing the clinic was $1 per visit per department, with special x 
fees graded according to the cost of the individual service. F 
For example, the cost of X-ray examination varies from : 
$2.50 to $12.50. “Z 
When it set out to furnish expert medical service to those — 
who are unable to afford the fees of specialists, this clinic 
was faced with the problem of making at least some tenta- — 
tive decision on the debated question of who belongs in this 


group. In deciding whom to admit, three factors are con- 
sidered: 


1. The income of the applicant. 
2. His family responsibilities. 

3. Usual cost at private rates of the medical service required. 
From a consideration of the evidence secured on these 
three points a judgment is made as to whether an applicant — 
is a suitable clinic charge or should be referred elsewhere 
as either above or below the scale. The income scale which — 
acts as a guide is based on a consideration of the cost of liv-— 
ing in New York City and is at present approximately -as 

follows: 


Group A. Regularly in the pay clinic group. Income Timaital 
for this group, depending upon occupation and required stan- 
dard of living: 


‘ Yearly se 
Sinsle rr maividuals:-o2. cos os eae ca $1, 100-1,800 x 
Matale OhoCWOre oe! 5 cok done 1,600-2,200 
Hamipran EAPC os 2 ose ca os eS 1,850-2,500 
Warn wear eran ian aes eo wk coe ee 2,050-2,750 x 
Pamilbunot fyen ce ot ook sso ay car Nts 2,200-3,000 3 


When more than five in a family, add $200 yearly for each 
child to both upper and lower limits. 

Group B. Temporarily i in pay clinic group because of unem- 
ployment, previous illness, or other financial emergency. iS 

Group C, Temporarily in pay clinic group because of the 
unusual expense of the diagnosis or medical care required. a 

Group D. Unable to pay the clinic fees and therefore 7 
ferred to suitable so-called free clinic. 

Group E. Able to pay private physician and given names an 
four physicians, only one of whom is a Cornell man, from a li 
prepared by the faculty of Cornell University Medical College. 

Group F. Patients admitted temporarily for a single exam- 
ination or treatment with decision as to permanent classification 
and admission suspended. 

_ When the patient applies at the clinic, the statistical ue 
formation of name, address, etc., is taken by a stenographer, 
and he is then interviewed by a social worker in a place 
where the conversation cannot be overheard. ‘The socia 
worker secures and records information about the chief com 
plaint, whether he is under treatment elsewhere (no suc 
patient is admitted except on the request of his doctor), 
income and family responsibilities, composition of the house 
hold, other dependents or other sources of income, and o: 
the basis of this evidence determines whether to accept 
reject, and to what clinic to assign the patient. She als 
explains to him the possible cost of treatment at Corn 
rates, and arranges for him to have an appointment to s 
the doctor as soon as possible. In this brief interview 
registrar often secures other social information of sufficien 
value so that it is recorded on the admission sheet. 
sheet is then sent to the clinic as the initial page of; 
‘medical history. 
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No attempt is made to verify the information given by the 

yatient unless there is some definite reason for doubting his 
‘tatements. For example, in one instance the doctor ques- 
ioned whether a certain patient had told the truth, saying 
ve knew the street on which the patient lived, that the 
yeighborhood was prosperous, the patient himself well 
jressed, and wearing a diamond pin. A home investigation 
xy the social worker showed that the apartment in which 
he patient lived was just over the edge from the prosperous 
1eighborhood, was scantily furnished, the wife, who was 
habbily dressed, was pregnant, and worried about her con- 
inement plans. She stated frankly that they saved on their 
manner of living in order to appear well when they went 
ut. “The report as it was handed to the doctor suggested 
hat the patient was nearer the lower than the upper level 
yf the clinic scale. 

It has been interesting that during the first year of opera- 
ion of the clinic the majority of the patients applying were 
yearer the free clinic level than the upper level. About 23 
yer cent of those who apply have to be rejected as not hav- 
ng enough income to pay Cornell fees, only about 1.6 per 
ent being referred to the list of private physicians. Many 
yf those who are admitted lapse treatment later because 
hey cannot afford to continue to meet the Cornell rates. 
Viany others whose statements suggest that they cannot 
ufford the Cornell rates insist that they prefer to give up 
ome recreation—one patient said a movie a week, another 
1 smoke—rather than to discontinue treatment. 

The clinic has shown a monthly deficit, so that it cannot 
ye said yet to be proving its hypothesis that persons of mod- 
srate means can and will pay the cost of expert medical 
service. During the last year, however, in round numbers 
22,000 individuals made 114,000 visits. Of a cross section 
yf 625 patients interviewed, over 80 per. cent said they 
would continue to come, even if it should be necessary to 
‘aise the fee. Perhaps the present scale of admissions at 
Sornell should be modified, perhaps the statements of the 
30 per cent will not be verified if it is found necessary to 
ncrease the fee, but the interest both of the medical staff 
ind of the patients suggests that some such service as the 
‘linic offers is needed for that large group who are too pros- 
serous for the “free”’ clinic, but unable to pay specialists. 
_ The Buffalo Dispensaries and Cornell Clinic methods of 
electing patients are each doubtless still on trial, and may 
e greatly modified. Each, however, bears witness to the 
endency of modern medical institutions to consider a 
yatient as an individual with various economic and personal 
yroblems directly affecting his health, and to entrust to 
rained social workers the discovery and evaluation of these 
ocial aspects of medical practice. 

: Anna Kine 
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The High Cost of Low Mentality 


Across the top and bottom of these pages runs a serial as 
exciting and almost as costly as the thriller at the movies. 
Only a part of the history of the family founded by Joe and 
Mary is told in these selections from a graphic record based 
on a study by Emeth Tuttle, who heads the bureau of child 
welfare in the North Carolina State Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare, and exhibited-at the North Carolina State 
Fair. Two children died in infancy. Beside Sam and Sue, 
there were also Anne, Tom and Bess, all three now in institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded, and the baby Jesse, who was 
removed from the family circle at a tender age and has cost 
society little thus far. If Joe and Mary had been segregated 
in 1895, according to Miss Tuttle's estimate, North Carolina 
would have saved on this one family $20,000—an amount 
equal to the present annual appropriation for the Board of 


Public Welfare. 


HE early months of the odd-numbered years are com- 
ing to mark the peak of production of printed informa- 
State boards’and com- 
missions all over the country’ print their reports and recom- 
mendations for the legislators meeting in biennial sessions. 
Two early deliveries of the 1923 output give considerable 
promise of a high peak in quality as well as in mere quan- 
tity. 

The commissioner of charities and: public welfare of 
North Carolina, Mrs, Kate Burr Johnson, has been hard 
at work with her staff since July, 1921, in collecting facts 
on child-caring institutions, on case work agencies, on the 
number of cripples and on the number of widows with child- 
ren. 

The feeble-minded and the mentally diseased have been 
studied and studies have been made of the county poor 
farms, of the administration of outdoor relief, and of jails 
and reformatories. Dr. Howard W. Odum of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina has acted as conte expert in the 
prosecution of these studies. 

In submitting this report to Governor Morrison, William 
A. Blair, chairman of the State Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare, pointed out that 

Many of the facts presented in this report are new to most 
of the people of North,Carolina; some of them are startling; 
most of them unpleasant. These conditions are the outgrowth 
of customs for which all of us are more or less responsible. As 
members of the state and of society we have, somehow, per- 
mitted these conditions to exist and to continue. In this report 
the board is not censuring any individual or group or institution. 
We are merely trying to reveal frankly certain facts which have 
resulted because of conditions and social customs to which we 


have all been for the most part too indifferent, and for which 
consequently, we are to a certain extent responsible. The board 
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_ feels that these conditions should be frankly, kindly, and honestly 

_ stated in order that the people of North Carolina may be 
‘acquainted with our social disqualifications and that. all en- 

_largement of our program of public welfare may be made with 
full knowledge of these disqualifications as a foundation. 


The story of what is going on in the public institutions of 
| __the state has been told with a vividness and simplicity that 
a can hardly fail to provoke activity among the members of 
_ the legislature. The kind of plain speaking which char- 
| ___ acterizes this report throughout is reflected in a portion of 
| __ the section on the inmates of the almshouses: 


Be That the type of institution, or the type of superintendent, or 

P both, are poorly fitted for the care of the feebleminded who, as 

wy has already been pointed out, form a considerable part of the 
-. county home population, is indicated by the following facts and 
__ ‘ incidents: 

a About three years ago a feebleminded youth of nineteen, and 

a feebleminded woman of seventy, inmates of the Forsyth 

County Home, strayed down to the office of the register of 


deeds, procured a marriage license, looked up a Methodist. 


preacher, were married, went—presumably on foot—for a short 


bridal tour, and then returtied to the county home, where they 
____ have been living happily ever since. Luckily they were not both 
nineteen. 

a: In Davidson County a man was sentenced to the county chain- 
_ gang. ~He proved to be so feebleminded that he could not be 


used on the roads, so he was transferred for the remainder of 

iM his sentence to the county home. There he formed an attach- 

ment for a feebleminded woman thirty years old, herself born in 

_ the county home. A child was born as the result. Fortunately 
~ it died. 

_ In Watauga County a few years ago, near Blowing Rock, an 
_____ old feebleminded man and a feebleminded girl were found liv- 
Re Ing together without the formality of a marriage ceremony. 

__ The good people of the community arose in indignation and sent 

_the offenders to jail. A few weeks later they came up for trial 
a before the Superior Court. The judge threw up his hands and 
i _ said, “ I don’t know what to do with this case.” Some one sug- 
zs gested that they be allowed to get married. A lawyer passed 
the hat and collected the money to buy the license. A justice of 
; the ‘peace was called from the crowd in the courtroom. The 
pair were married. Within the next few years three children 
‘were born. The old man died. The woman and two of her 
_ children were taken to the county home. She has since given 

; birth to two other children in the county home, and she is still 
a young woman. She has a mental age of about six years. 
__ A generation ago there came to the Nash County Home a 
roman and her daughter, a young girl. This feebleminded girl 
grew up in the county home. She is now an old woman. She 
‘iven birth in the county home to ten children, one of whom 

ored. Some time—at the suggestion of the superintendent 
t 1e home, one version of the story goes—she married a mis- 
E feebleminded inmate of the institution. He thinks he is 
father of two of her ten children. Two of the ten children 
i |in infancy. Six were placed. Two are in the county home. 

One of these, a young woman about twenty-four years old, is 
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the mother of four children, including twins only a few months — 
old. In fairness to the county home, it should be stated that she 
was out of that institution for a few weeks about the time of 
the conception of the twins. 
The recommendations for remedying these conditions and 
for evolving more humane and efficient measures for 
handling these problems, are set forth quite as clearly and 
simply. s 
The biennial report of the Minnesota School for Feeble- 
Minded and Colony for Epileptics has added to the usual 
statistical and financial facts included in such reports, some 
computations of the direct cost of taking care of the feeble-— 
minded. It will be recalled that this institution has been 
operating since 1879. 


COST OF ONE HUNDRED INMATES te 


The first one hundred admissions who are still in the institu- 
tion have cost the public in round numbers to date $800,000. 
Their stay at the institution ranges from twenty-seven to forty- 
three years and averages approximately thirty-two and one- -half 
years. Their current cost is $25,000 a year. As their average 
age is a little under forty-eight years, it may be reasonably ex-_ 
pected that the state will support them on an average of ten 
years more at a cost of another quarter of a million dollars. 
This will bring the total cost of this little group up to Ovens 
$1,000,000. ae 


COST OF CERTAIN FAMILIES 3 


There are three families in the institution with six children. 
each, two with five and twelve with four. At the current per 
capita cost of about $265 a year for support and repairs, a 
seventeen families are costing the public approximately $20,00 
a year. These children are all under twenty-one years of age 
and are likely to remain wards of the state for many years. 
Every ten-year period means an _ expense for them of 
$200,000. e 


COST OF SUPPORTING ONE INDIVIDUAL 


An inmate died at the institution in April, 1922, who had b 
a bed patient for thirty-five years. This patient was devoid om 
intelligence and was paralyzed so that she could not move hand 
or foot. She could not even raise her head, and had to lie ir 
the same position until moved to another by an attendant. She 
had to be fed and waited on like a week-old infant during all 
these years. Considering the large amount of attention required 
by this patient, she cost the state during her lifetime not le 
than $15,000. ‘ 

When there is added to the annual cost of $cGq me 
running this institution, the cost of taking care of the feeb 
minded in county poor farms, reformatories and penal 
stitutions, in hospitals and asylums, through public chari 
and in many other ways, the grand total renders in 
itesimal the state’s annual appropriation of $7,500 for 
tific research in this field. 
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Is Sterilization a Cure for 


Social Inadequacy ? 


HE Psychological Laboratory of the Municipal Court 
of Chicago has, through its recently published volume: 
Eugenical Sterilization in the United States, renewed inter- 


est in a method of social control which after a brief legisla- 


tive vogue in the decade from 1907 to 1917, seemed to be 
on the wane. 

The history of legislation in the United States on this 
subject may be summarized as follows: from March 30, 
1905, to January 1, 1922, fifteen states passed laws provid- 
ing for sterilization under specified conditions. On January 
1, 1922, the law last in force in Indiana, Nevada, New Jer- 
sey, Michigan and Oregon had been declared unconstitu- 
tional; the last laws passed in Washington, California, Con- 
necticut, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 


Kansas and Wisconsin had not been tested in the courts. ' 


The New York law of 1912 was repealed in 1920, after 
two lower courts had declared it unconstitutional and while 
a further appeal was pending. Of the decisions declaring 
laws unconstitutional in the first five states mentioned, one 
Was rendered in 1913, two in 1918 and two in 1921. 

Under the laws which have been or are now operative, 
3,233 people had undergone operations up to January 1, 
1921; of these operations 2,558 had taken place in California 
and were, in the bulk of the cases, performed on patients in 
hospitals for the insane and under a law the constitutionality 
of which had not been tested, though a previous sterilization 
law had been held constitutional in California. 

Inasmuch as this volume, of which Dr. Harry H. Laugh- 
lin is the author, has been published at a time when war, 
famine, unemployment and related social problems have 
forced population questions to the fore, and particularly as it 
seeks to obviate the constitutional and other difficulties into 
which the sterilization laws of the states have fallen -by 
suggesting a model law, it is in order to examine the foun- 
dations upon which this project rests. 

All coercive measures for restraining reproduction must 
rest upon some legal definition or description of the people 
who are to come under its provisions. In his proposed law, 
Dr. Laughlin sets forth first a category of definitions of what 
constitutes “‘a socially inadequate person,” the “ socially in- 
adequate classes,” “‘ heredity,” “ 
inadequate offspring ” and a “ cacogenic person.” Could such 
definitions be well constructed, they would be of immense 
importance for many kinds of action. To quote directly will 
indicate how Dr. Laughlin would attack this fundamental 
problem: 

A socially inadequate person is one who by his or her own 
efforts, regardless of etiology or prognosis, fails chronically in 
comparison with normal persons to maintain himself or herself 


as a useful member of the organized social life of the state, 
provided that the term socially inadequate shall not be applied 


to any person whose individual or social ineffectiveness is due ~ 


to the normally expected exigencies of youth, old age, curable 
injuries or temporary physical or mental illness, in case such 
ineffectiveness is adequately taken care of by the particular 
family in which it occurs. 

Without taking time to quibble about the language of this 
definition, one may ask whether people usually fail by their 
own effort. Is it. not that they fail because they put forth 
too little effort or’that their efforts are ill adapted to the cir- 
‘cumstances in which they must function? Such concepts as 
“maintain himself or herself,” a “ useful member ” and “ the 
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specifically to life as it is lived. It is true that according to 
the present form of “organized social life of the state ” 
many people are not called upon to maintain themselves, 
much less meet any tests of usefulness. Dr. Laughlin’s defi- 
nition would apply then only to those whose circumstances 


are such that they are exposed to some sort of show-down on ° 


this question of self-support and usefulness. 

This definition of the socially inadequate contains a clear 
recognition that “‘ circumstances alter cases.” While this old 
truism has to be reckoned with continuously in many depart- 
ments of life, one may question whether it should be given 
place in a model law aimed to secure biological results. Dr. 
Laughlin continues: 


The socially inadequate ‘classes, regardless of etiology or 
prognosis [presumably of each individual within the classes] 
are the following: (1) Feeble-minded, (2) Insane (including 
the psychopathic); (3) Criminalistic (including the delin- 
quent and wayward); (4) Epileptic; (5) Inebriate (including 
drug habitués); (6) ‘Diseased (including the tuberculous, the 
syphilitic, the leprous and others with chronic, infectious or 
legally segregable diseases); (7) Blind (including those with 
seriously impaired vision); (8) Deaf (including those wi 
seriously impaired hearing); (9) deformed (including the 
crippled) and (10) Dependent (including orphans, ne’er-do- 
wells, the homeless, tramps and paupers). 


In passing from the definition of a socially inadequate per- 


son to that of the socially inadequate classes of persons, one © 


feels a violent intellectual wrench. In the one instance “ so- 
cial inadequacy ”’ is adjudged on the basis of results of conduct 
or behavior in certain circumstances. In the other instance 
“social inadequacy’ is used to characterize collections of 
persons who are afflicted with various physical, psychological 
and social handicaps. In some instances these afflictions are 
evidenced primarily by the individual’s behavior, perform- 
ance and conduct: the feeble-minded, the insane, the criminal- 


_ istic and the inebriate; in a second group the diagnosis rests 


on a purely physical basis, the epileptic, the diseased, the blind, 
the deaf, and the deformed; while the third general category 
—the dependent, rests upon a social status largely determined 
by social factors. 

As so often happens to be the case wee such categories 
are made, causes and results play hide and seek and it is hard 
to see just what point there is in collecting a group of labels 
and putting them under a more inclusive label. 
there great heterogeneity from the standpoint of scientific 
classification in this collection of labels, but were one to 


collect all the people who might be labeled with any one of - 


these tags, he would find heterogeneity in all the other factors 
which determine the social adequacy of the individual and a 
wide range in the degree of severity of the affliction. The 
climax of confusion of labels is reached in the case of orphans. 
To be considered a member of a socially inadequate class 
because one is a dependent orphan, i is indeed to suffer insult 
in addition to misfortune. 


ERHAPS this matter of the “socially inadequate 
P classes” might not warrant discussion, since after being 
defined the term does not appear elsewhere in the law, were it 
not for the fact that it is only in that section that reference 
is made to the traits which are supposed by eugenists to be 
at the basis of social inadequacy. This law is aimed at pre- 


venting procreation by “ potential parents of socially inade- 
quate offspring ” and provides for their sterilization. The 
means" 
socially inadequate persons or members of the socially inade- 
, peices social life of the state” are very hard to relatequate classes is not definitely answered. It would seem La y: i 


question whether “socially inadequate offspring ” 
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g into ‘dower teas the dencitions of (1) a socially 
madequate person, (2) the socially inadequate classes and 
(3) socially inadequate offspring; and in some way to relate 
them to the particular hereditary traits which the eugenist 
wishes to breed out of the race. 
That biological quality must at present be expressed in 
terms of social standards, constitutes the great weakness of 
the program of eugenists. Social standards are certainly 
_ acquired characteristics and those ways of reacting to the 
“environment which are considered human and useful are 
certainly transmitted through social heritage. The trans- 
mission of social heritage is conditioned largely by social 
factors. The quality of teachability or the ability to acquire 
characteristics seems to be the determining biological factor 
and no biologist or eugenist has as yet defined it in purely 
| biological terms. 
__ Congenital feeble-mindedness and the mental deterioration 
_ caused by hereditary epilepsy would seem to be the traits 
' which it is desirable to isolate and if possible reduce by 
_ various humane devices. The logical points of attack on 
__ insanity, inebriety, delinquency, disease, physical handicaps 
__-and dependency, uncomplicated by feeble-mindedness, would 
seem to be mental and physical hygiene and the elimination 
_ of social maladjustments of many forms. It might seem to 
be both simpler and more feasible, were the eugenists to 
concentrate on preventing pro- 
creation by the unmistakably 
feeble-minded. Segregation of . 
those who not only carry defec- 
tive germ plasm but are them- { 
selves unequal to the demands of |# 
_, ordinary living, together with the {; 
dissemination of the knowledge 
of the methods of birth control 
among those who seem to be the 
carriers of hereditary taint, and 
_ those unable to support and rear 
- families according to minimum 
standards of care and education, 
would seem to offer possibilities 
q in the way of actually reducing’ 
the proportion of people who have a poor mental endow- 
ment. 
Along with these measures should go the development 
i a of those positive social measures by which it can be assured 
_ that the well endowed and indeed all persons will be given 
Y opportunities to make the most of nature’s gifts to them 
‘and will enjoy reasonable protection from preventable 
_ hazards to mental and physical health. 
In the proposed model law as well as in the discussions 
throughout the volume, it is evident that Dr. Laughlin 
thoroughly appreciates the dangers to individual liberty of 
officially decreed sterilization, and has earnestly sought to 
insure that this power, if entrusted to the state, will be cau- 
_tiously, conservatively and humanely wielded. 
hat onageaa as made Possible by this model law 


This chart shows the propor- 
tion of positions found by the 
Institute for Crippled and 
Disabled Men, New York, 
for the variously disabled 


candidates. Leg cripples are 
easiest to place 
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their sterilization aa preceptibly raise the gen- 
el of either the social or the biological heritage in 
States is, however, by no means assured. 

. . N. R. D. 


The number of positions secured by the employment bureau of the 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, New York, during the 
years 1920, 1921, 1922 


The Job and the Cripple 


HE DOORS of employment are not shut to ‘the 

cripple. To be sure, he has not so many doors open 
before him as the unhurt. Circumstance has slammed sev- 
eral in his face. But why complain at the closed ones when 
others are open? Often the cripple needs to be led to these 
open doors to work—sometimes to be pushed through! 

His line jogs up and down about as erratically as that 
of the standard worker—boosted by prosperity, depressed by 
industrial stagnation. ‘That the valleys and peaks coincide 
with employment in general, is shown by the records of the 
employment bureau of the Institute for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men during the past three years. Even in times of 
depression he gets a fair share. The doors are never all 
closed. 

Let the reader reflect upon the preponderance of leg crip- 
ples begging on the street and then glance at the propor- 
tion of leg cases placed at work by the bureau—63 per cent. 
The query is inevitable. If jobs can be so readily found 
for the legless why does the public endow their idleness 
with nickels and dimes? Perhaps the answer is, because 
a crutch is one of the most appealing symbols of disability 
in the world. An empty trouser leg garners more coins 
than an empty sleeve, but from an industrial point of view 
the loss of an arm is a far more serious handicap than the , 
loss of a leg. a 

The handicapped did not fare so badly in 1922, as is 
shown by 658 placements. The services of the free employ- 
ment bureau of the institute for the year 1922 represent a 
saving to crippled men of between nine and ten thousand 
dollars which they would have had to pay commercial 
agencies for finding those jobs. And the commercial agency 
would not have bothered with them! The wages they re- 
ceived were standard for the class of work performed. 


JoHN CULBERT FARIES 


CHILDREN’S CODE COMMISSIONS in North Dakota — 
and Kansas have both recommended that the age of compulsory 
school attendance for unemployed children who have not com- 
pleted the twelfth grade be extended to eighteen years and that ~ 
the minimum educational requirement for children going to 
work under this age, be the eighth grade. The Kansas Com- 
mission recommends that fourteen years be the minimum age ~ 
at which a child may be employed in any work, including com- — 
mercialized agriculture, and that sixteen years be the minimum at 
age for specified hazardous employments. Part-time school 
attendance is required of working children until they have com- — 
pleted the tenth grade. = 
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A Cure For Seasonal Employment 


What would happen to the body and mind of America if all 
factory workers should spend a part of the year on a farm 
and all farmers spent part of the year in a factory? What 
would be the effect upon the needle workers if the clothing 
factories of New York and Chicago and Rochester were 


moved into the country, owned their own farms and so 
organized production that the “ 


slack season by pants” came 
at the time for planting or harvest? What if the steel mills 
of Pittsburgh were surrounded by great truck gardens? 
What if the coal operators of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois took steps to coordinate the work of the mines with 
the work of neighboring farms? 

Experiments in this direction are being carried forward on 
a considerable scale in Germany by mining companies, brass 
and steel corporations. Great swamps have been reclaimed 
for the purpose, barren wastes brought under the plow. 
Thousands of workers are getting a better and more varied 
diet and are spending the slack season in the fields instead of 


the city tenements. Farmers formerly dependent upon casual 


OR industrial magnates to buy big farms and devote 


themselves to agricultural joys is not at all unusual, 


either in Germany or other countries. It is, how- 

- ever, an unusual thing for the heads of great indus- 

trial plants to buy farms as a supplement to the real industrial 

activities of these plants. This has been done repeatedly and 
systematically in Germany in the last decade. 

Every intelligent manufacturer knows that only well nour- 
ished workmen can do a good day’s work. Undernourished 
men regularly fall below the permissible minimum of pro- 
duction, and thus they not only cut down their own wages, 
even when they are employed at piecework, but also do dam- 
age to the concern for which they work. A great number 
of German industrial plants consequently have endeavored 
for years to improve the nourishment of their workmen by 
practical means. Groceries were established, which bought 
provisions wholesale and sold them at cost price. Cattle were 
also bought by herds, slaughtered in the plant’s own slaugh- 
ter-houses and the meat sold in the plant’s own stores. The 
Krupp provision shops in Essen were among the pioneers 
along this line, 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, when meat 
prices repeatedly rose sharply in Germany and both farmers 
and butchers were accused of having brought this about by 
deliberate manipulations, a number of big industrial. plants 
took a further step. They decided that they would not only 
be their own butchers, but would also raise their own live 
stock. ‘The general director of the Harpener Mining Com- 
pany was one of those who arranged to raise live stock 
for the large number of workmen and office employes of the 
concern. In October, 1907, the company bought about 600 
hectares (1,500 acres) of rather swampy land in the district 
of Meppen. Later another 1,000 hectares were bought. The 
land lies to the eastward of the Dortmund-Ems Canal and 
the Miinster-Rheine railway. When bought it was nothing 
but a marsh. More than 50 kilometers (30 miles) of ditches 


_ had to be dug to drain it. By the use of manure and artificial 
— 800 


Why should not more of these experiments be tried? 


-northern end gave the animals plenty of run. 


migratory labor are being supplied with dependable help at 
planting and harvesting time. According to the report below, 
their physical and moral no less than their economic advant- 
ages are noteworthy. 

A few years ago the garment manufacturers of New York 
were contemplating an exodys from the city to the open 
country of Long Island. It seems a pity, in the light of the 
German experiment, that their plan was not put into effect. 
In a number of our coal fields, especially in Illinois and Iowa, 
there is a certain amount of shifting between mine and farm. 
But this shifting is unsystematized and therefore not nearly 
so fruitful as it might be. The possibilities of an interchange 
between farm and factory are great about the mill towns of 
New England and the South, and of Michigan, Illinois, and — 
Wisconsin. In his article in SuRvEY Grapuic for Sep- — 
tember, 1922 (p. 655), The High Adventure of a Cannery, 
W. P. Hapgood, President of the Columbia Conserve Com- 


pany, described the success of an American farming factory. 


fertilizers a part of the land was converted into meadows and 
pastures, the rest into fertile, tillable soil. "Through the near- 
ness of the Dortmund-Ems Canal and the railway it was — 
possible to bring in fodder cheaply and also later on to send 
the land’s products at low rates to Dortmund, where the © 
main office of the Dortmund Mining Compare is located. 
Since the laboring population of the Ruhr district is espe- 
cially fond of pork, the newly reclaimed farm was devoted 
to the raising of swine. At the northern end of the farm the 
breeding quarters were established, the fatting quarters at 
the southern end. The quarters were spaciously laid out and © 
so arranged that, in case of danger of contagion, the animals | 
could be easily isolated. The pastures and woods of the 
_As early as 
1911-12 it became possible to sell the company’s workmen 
pork of excellent quality at a price 25 per cent below that — 
demanded in the butcher shops. In 1912-13, 8,951 hogs were 
butchered. The production naturally fell off during the 
war, but it has today almost reached the former maximum / 
figures. 

An important step has been taken in the last years, includ- 
ing the war years, in other similar undertakings to so or- 
ganize the industrial farm that it becomes an employment 
equalizer between industrial and agricultural workers. A 
pattern for this sort of development is the industrial farm 
created by Director Siegmund Hirsch of the Hirsch Copper- — 
Brass Works, about ten miles from Berlin, near Eberswalde, — 
the well known Prussian Academy of Forestry. This farm 
dates from the year 1918. 

One who visits it in the summer will hardly notice any a 
difference between it and the other farms. One sees sheds — 
for live stock, pastures, greenhouses, broad fields of growing — 
crops, and along with them untilled es and small houses © 


t the once ‘tiny villas of Hegermale, have Teaaty | ex- 
tended out into the Finow Basin until they have reached 
the waterway of the big ships faring between Berlin and 
Stettin. Agriculture and industry have been here combined 
_ in a unique manner. The head of this great farm—it covers 
_ more than 6,000 acres, of which only 2,000 are as yet being 
- tilled—Administrator Dyk, declared in a speech some time 
ago before the Berlin branch of the German Engineers’ As- 
7 sociation that the food problem compelled the creation of this 
industrial farm, It became steadily more difficult to get the 
_ provisions needed by the 3,500 employes of the brassworks. 
_ Food bought at high prices was frequently spoiled in trans- 
| Portation. - Meat, fats, and especially milk were difficult to 
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_ secure at any price. Moreover, the many employes who 
raised swine, poultry, goats, etc., were frequently unable to 
get enough fodder for their apenas. and there was danger 
that they would have to give up keeping live stock, in spite 
of its importance in their household economy. Hence the 
_ question presented itself to the head of the works whether 
_it might not be possible to make these 3,500 employes almost 
independent of outside markets. The situation also offered 
an opportunity of bringing about a more intimate connection 
between agricultural and industrial life, 
No matter how good its organization or management, a 
_ farm cannot give steady employment twelve months in the 
_ year to a regular number of laborers. Hitherto the Ger- 
man farmers have endeavored to get along with the help of 
_wandering farmhands and the people of their own neighbor- 
oods. During bad weather or other interruptions of the 
work employment must be found for the seasonal hands 
10 are mainly employed only in the summer months, ‘If 
re can be found, wages must nevertheless be paid. On 
pene farm ”’ it is possible to divert workmen from 
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fis a Gas t hand for its products. Its patrons 
employes of the works, and its products are not made 
by. costs of transportation, jobbers, expenses of stor- 

. Moreover, many invalids and pensioned employes 


. Austria. 


_ which have already been put into effect. 


The 


Athet manner oe adjusting he! wages is noteworthy. 


pay of a factory operative is naturally very high, and it is 


impossible to pay as much for farmhands. This, however, | 


can be compensated for by payments in produce, and the in- 


dustrial farm “ Brassworks” has thus been able to satisfy 
all its employes. ‘The high wages which the farm ,manage- 
ment has to pay the workmen sent by the industrial plant do 
not amount to enough to be a serious charge upon the farm’s 
payroll. 
ing bad weather it does not have to pay workmen who are 


idle, and this compensates for the occasional higher wages 
paid men from the plant. 


The farmhands employed during 
the summer, who often work for months for the wages cur- 

rent for the agricultural laborers, then go to the plant where 

they can: earn higher wages throughout the winter, an ad- 

vantage which laborers on other farms do not enjoy, These 

seasonal laborers, who work in the plant in the winter, must 

agree to work on the farm again in the spring for the current 

farm wages. 

A final verdict on the success of the “ industrial farm ” 

cannot be given, of course, after only three years of ex- 
istence, but one thing is nevertheless apparent: Here is a way 


| of equalizing employment between industry and agriculture. 


It is not only economic advantages, but health-giving and 
moral advantages as well, that are offered by such an alli- 
ance, 

Another “industrial farm ” albe similar lines is that ot 
the Zeppelin Works near Friedrichshafen, on the Bodensee. 
Similar plans on an even more imposing scale are to be put 
into effect by the Arthur Krupp Works in Berndorf, Lower 
The former director of the municipal farms of 
Greater Berlin, Economic Councillor Schroeder, has been 
engaged as director and has made extensive plans, a part of 
His goal is purely 
cooperative. It is no accident that agriculture and technique 
have allied themselves most closely in Germany in the last 
year and that the German Engineers’ Association has organ- 
ized. a special department which takes care of these relations 
and issues a special magazine devoted to them. The work- 
men themselves feel for the most part that they will reach — 
healthy conditions, both physical and moral, much sooner in — 
the ROMY than in the tenements of the big cities, 


C. A. BRATTER 


Why Standardize P 


HE need for standardization arises out of two situa- 

tions. In the development of a new project the first 
in the field are the inventors. Of necessity they have to 
try out a large number of ideas; many of these prove to be 
useless and of those that are valuable some are better than 
others. Inventors are not the people to clear up the con- 
fusion in which they have left things; that is not their busi- 
ness, but somebody must make a selection among this con- 
fusing and unnecessary variety. . 

In addition the field gets unnecessarily littered up by the 
casual development of the business, largely through com- 
petitive influence exerted through the sales organization. © 

It is the job of the standardizer to take care of both of 


these situations; he must out of this variety select those 


things and those ideas that are best worth keeping. _ 
This has two effects. It produces greater efficiency; by © 


a reduction of the multiplicity of processes and products it — ; 


allows for concentration on those that are worth while; 
the resulting increase in efficiency is effective all along the 
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Furthermore, the farm has the advantage that dur- 
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line, not merely in manufacturing but in selling and in 
buying. 

But in uddition to ne standardization does something 
else that is equally important. It frees the human spirit for 
making further advances. If there were no standardization 
the creators of ideas would have to be continually recreating 
and would have no time for further advance. Whenever 
a bolt or an I-beam or a generator was needed it would have 
to be a matter for design. Standardization allows such needs 
to be taken care of through routine process and the creative 
spirit is released thereby for fresh first-hand adventures, 

Standardization instead of killing invention and initiative 
is the very basis upon which it_rests. It is standardization 
that makes further invention possible. 

I have had something to do with the safety movement and 
the situation in that field is somewhat the same. I could 
not feel happy at first, for safety seemed to kill adventure. 
Its inhibitions seemed to take the snap and sparkle out of 
life. I could not be contented until I had thought the 


thing through and realized that the real aim of the safety _ 


movement was substitution and not subtraction. It sub- 
stituted a real adventure for a poor adventure. It is a very 
stupid adventure to get ground up in a lathe or to be 
mangled under the wheels of a street-car. ‘The safety 
movement saves life for the express purpose of having a real 
adventure. ‘The safety movement, therefore, is not nega- 
tive but distinctly positive. 
now with getting safety education in the schools; I should 
go into this work with much less interest if it were not 
that it had this larger duty of increasing the values of life 
and of raising the standard of life to that of a real adven- 
ture, 

Similarly I could not feel happy in the standardization 
movement until I came to realize that it did not produce 
stagnation but rather created a basis upon which to build 
fresh adventures in creative development. 

There is a very good analogy in the development of the 
body and mind. Toa remarkable extent both the body and 
mind are standardized. If our bodies were not essentially 
alike we could have no surgery or medicine, for a surgeon 
in operating for appendicitis might find a heart when -he 
was looking for an appendix. If our minds were not essen- 
tially alike we could have no organized education; educa- 
tion would have to be an individual process. 

The similarity of our bodies and minds affords the under- 


lying basis'‘on which we can construct social life and civili-. 


zation and yet it is the departure from the standard which 
gives the touch of individuality and which not only gives 
the charm to our social contacts but which makes the cutting 
edge of progress, 

I have used the term standardization in the broadest pos- 
sible sense; every factory, for instance, is carrying on its own 
standardization; every industry is carrying on its own stand- 
ardization. Some of this work is on a very large scale, 
in the automotive industry, for instance. But there is a 
standardization which transcends these in that it endeavors 
not only to operate on a national scale, and to cover all in- 
dustries but to bring all points of view, that of the manu- 
facturer, the consumer and the public, to a common focus. 

There is a danger in standardization, the danger of too 

early standardization and too drastic standardization, but 

there is a danger connected with the use of any powerful 
instrument. The problem of civilization and progress is to a 
very great extent a problem in the wise use of standard- 
ization. ALBERT W. WHITNEY 
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I have something to do just’ 


Merch rea : 


Are Child Workers Safe? 


NE of the most serious indictments against child labor hy; 
is that there are so many accidents to young wage- — 
earners. In a report just published by the Bureau of. 
Women in Industry of the New York State Department 
of Labor, the results of a statistical inquiry into industrial 
accidents to children under eighteen years of age are dis- 
cussed. The report is limited to accidents for which com- 
pensation was allowed, namely, those where the disability 
lasted more than two weeks. 
There are 248,455 children under eighteen gainfully em-_ 
ployed in New York state—135,277 boys and 113,178 girls. 
Not all of them are covered by the workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws; the 22,091 employed in agriculture and domestic — 
service are exempt; office boys and girls in certain indus- 
tries, messengers and errand boys and girls are also exempt 
from the law. 
During the year July, 1919, to July, 1920, 1,983 children 
under eighteen in industry were injured seriously enough - 
to disable them for two weeks or more; ten boys died as 
a result of their accidents. Four of these fatal accidents 
occurred on elevators, 
_ Out of the total number of children injured, 1,021 were © 
working at machines, The outstanding feature of the report 
is the large number of accidents occurring on the metal 
cutting or stamping machinery—307. ‘This industry and 
this type of machine may be blamied for the largest number 
of compensable accidents. Children under sixteen are now 
prohibited from operating or working at these machines, _ 
and the report recommends that the age be extended to 
eighteen. 
Nine children who had accidents were under Soutien! 
too young legally to be employed; there were also fifteen 
accidents where the child was injured cleaning machinery 
while in motion—another violation of the law, and one 
boy of fifteen was injured operating an elevator—the law 
fixes eighteen as the minimum age for elevator operators. 
The report recommends that the law be amended so as 
to penalize the employer for employing a child illegally, by 
the adoption of the treble compensation plan. ‘The essential 
features of this plan are that children who are injured 
while employed without working permits or in prohibited 
occupations, shall receive in compensation three times the 
amount to which they would be entitled if they had been — 
legally employed. This plan has elsewhere been a very effec- 
tive measure for the enforcement of this child-labor law. 
The New York Child Labor Committee has already acted — 
upon this recommendation of the Bureau of Women in 
Industry, and is placing before the legislature now in ses- — 
sion a bill providing for the threefold compensation pen- — 
alty. < 
Although it is not possible to show the part youth plang fs 
in the cause of industrial accidents, the carelessness, the 
irresponsibility, the natural curiosity of children coupled 
with the lack of coordination in children of the adolescent _ 
age, would suggest that children by the very nature of their 
youth are less able to protect themselves than workers more — 
mature and consequently more steady. — yy 
The report emphasizes the special economic and social a 
loss from industrial accidents when the injury disables a 
child, a member of society who is but beginning to play his — 
part in the community. For this reason the protection of 
working boys and girls from industrial accidents is hig 
important. NELLE Sw. 


GROUP of citizens in Pittsburgh who “after 
careful consideration are convinced that the com- 
munity chest plan is fundamentally wrong ” have 

; published a pamphlet under this title, which has 
been given wide circulation i in that city and others where the 
plan is being discussed. The sponsors of the pamphlet were 
the following: 


| Maitland ieee Adee 
Charles D. Armstrong 
- Reade W. Bailey — 
Daniel M. Clemson 
Mrs. W. N. Frew _ 
W. FE. Frick 
Robert Garland He 
Ralph W. Harbison 
John W. Herron ~ 


Jas. H. Lockhart 
H. Lee Mason, Jr. 


Edith Oliver Rea 
James C. Rea 
William McK. Reed 
W. H. Schoen 
Mrs. .J. C. Smith 
' James L. Stuart 


W. S. Horner Mrs. Thaw 
Norwood Johnston Benjamin Thaw > 
Hugh Thomson Kerr S. L. Tone 
James W. Kinnear Robert Wardrop 


They join in a general statement of the Pittsburgh situa- 
tion, and some recommendations as to a local program, over 
their signatures. Following these, the pamphlet contains 
anonymous comments on the operation of community chests 
in other cities, which “ are presented as merhy of careful 
consideration.” 
While the signers 2 disclaim t arsibiliey for these 
_ comments, it is obvious that they attach considerable import- 
ance to the case thus presented, which has been freely quoted 
by opponents of the plan. The Survey has therefore pre- 
pared a summary of these comments, which has been sub- 
‘mitted to members of the Pittsburgh committee and has 
_ their qualified approval, as indicated by the following mes- 
sage from their spokesman, John W. Herron: 
“With the exception of some of your sentences set in 
italics your digest fairly summarizes the comments regard- 
ing the community chest plan which we have received from 
responsible officers of participating agencies in cities where 
community chests are in operation. These comments we 
_ deemed worthy of careful consideration by Pittsburgh citi- 
zens to whom there had already been submitted favorable 
statements through the special committee of our Chamber 
of Commerce. We still feel, however, that in order to 
state our position correctly the entire pamphlet should be 
+ quoted and we request that any article regarding our pam- 
_ phlet which you may publish include this telegram. 
Sa With the single exception of Cleveland, the author of the 
pamphlet fails to name the cities to which unfavorable refer- 
ence is made. The statement regarding Cleveland’s experience 
‘is answered by the general chairman of the Cleveland Com- 
munity Fund. In the other cases it has obviously been 
_ impossible to compare testimony from the cities involved 
ae the arguments in the Pittsburgh pamphlet, but in the 
t of a fair discussion the SuRvey has invited men 
with the community chest in three cities varying 
both in population and in form of organization—Des 
ss, Cincinnati and Detroit—to collaborate in answering 
“he answers below are offered jointly by James B. 


Is the Community Chest the Best Plan? 


Martha Lockhart Mason 


Weaver, chairman, and Ralph J. Reed, secretary, of the 
Public Welfare Bureau of Des Moines; Rev. Frank H. 
Nelson, chairman, and C. M. Bookman, executive secretary 
of the Cincinnati Community Council; and G. D. Pope, 
president, and W. J. Norton, secretary, of the Detroit Com- 
munity Fund. a 

The comments summarized from the Pittsburg pamptien ik 
and the joint answers follow in alternation: 


COMMENTS ON THE COMMUNITY CHEST 


1. lt stifles individual philanthropy. The community fund 
eliminates the principal factor which has raised philanthropic | 
service to its present position—personal devotion to a given | 
cause. It tends to make charity a machine. 


The community chest has not eliminated “ perésaen de- 
votion to a given cause.” Between five and six thousand — 
men and women in Cincinnati, for example, give up their 
time for a week or ten days, plus additional service dur- 
ing the year, to educate the public to community needs and 
to secure the funds necessary to supply those needs. One | 
hundred volunteers ready to do actual social work can bejioy 
found for every one that existed five years ago. 

It is probably true that any formal organization of 
philanthropy such as a charity organization society, a set- 
tlement, or a Christian association may “stifle” a little 
individual philanthropy.’ It is equally true that such or- 
ganizations marshal and absorb into their systems far 
more individual human impulses than they stifle; and it is 
certainly true that they generate and create and put to 
work philanthropic impulses in a multitude of persons 
who would not participate in philanthropy without their 
stimulus. If there is any stifling, it is to be regretted; — 
but it is offset not only by an expansion of the philan- 
thropic impulse itself in many individuals who would not 
share it otherwise, but also by other enormous social gains 
accruing from organization. te 

The multiplicity of separate organizations in recent 
years has created something of the same confusion and 
social inefficiency that existed many years ago when it 
became necessary to set up the separate agencies.- A fed- 
eration picks up again the old principles of social progress 
just enunciated, clears the confusion and ineffectiveness, 
‘and carries them one step forward. If it stifles any in- 

terest in the separate agencies, or in freebooting individ- — 
ualistic philanthropists—and it is yet to be demonstrated __ 
that it does stifle more than a very little—the gains offset 
the loss by many fold. x) 


eBid deprives the giver of freedom of choice in his giving. — i 
In increasing numbers donors in chest cities are chafing under . 


Nay plan which forces them to contribute to the support of — 


agencies in whose work they are not particularly interested. — 
The plan is virtually a violation of the fundamental principle — i 
of religious liberty i in that it compels a donor to give to the as 
support of agencies established and controlled by religious: ‘ 
bodies with whose methods and aims he may not be in sym- M 
pathy. The so-called privilege of “ designation of gifts” by 
means of which some chest committees seek to meet this situa- 
tion is a delusion in that no matter what may be the aggre- 
gate amount of gifts which are designated for an agency it 
gets only the amount allotted to it in the chest budget. " 3 
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The giver has perfect freedom in giving. First he does 
not have to give to a tederation unless he chooses. Next 
if he does choose to give and designates his gift, every cent 
of his donation goes to the object he selects. From 50 to 
60 per cent of Cincinnati community chest funds are des- 
ignated. One agency reports that from five to six times 
as many persons designate it as gave to it before the com- 
munity chest was organized. While the giver agrees 
when designating that over-designations shall be consid- 
ered as undesignated funds, if he or the agency designated 
objects to this the money is held as a balance for the 
agency for the ensuing year. Cincinnati has never had 
more than two or three agencies each year over-designated. 
These are invariably small agencies and are over-desig- 
nated for very small amounts. Over-designation has 
occurred only to a trivial degree in other federated cities. 

Instead of there being violation of religious liberty there 
is a guarantee that it will not be disturbed. The religious 
agencies existed and were supported prior to the federa- 
tion. They would exist and would be supported without 
the federation. Protestants still support their own in 
effect; Catholics still support their own in effect; Jews 
still support their own in effect; and all three support the 
non-sectarian work which today is probably more exten- 
sive than all the denominational agencies put together. A 
voluntary pooling of resources. under garantees is not a 
‘violation of freedom. 


3. It relies on compulsion in raising funds. Most success- 
il community chests depend for their large financial returns 
pon the “ quota plan,’ under which a committee, as in the 
ays of war-time ‘‘ drives,’ assigns an amount to be secured 
rom each individual, firm and corporation. Strong pressure 
; brought to bear in each case (equally upon the business 
ian and the mill employe), to furnish the assessed amount. 
“his plan also explains the unusually large number of names 
pon the list of givers in these cities. Many look upon this 
1ethod as forced collection or a new form of taxation. 


This statement is an error. It is the exception rather 
than the rule to rely upon the “ quota plan.” In the well 
managed federation no “stronger methods” are used to 
secure gifts than under the separate agency solicitation 
plan, and more gifts are accounted for by the use of 
intelligent principles of organization and education and 
not by pressure, as has been demonstrated time and time 
again. ‘The real answer to this criticism is to be found in 
the happy and proud army of givers in federated cities. It 
is true that the community chest through centralization of 
‘contributions makes it difficult for an individual to conceal 
the fact that he is not giving. But it is a slander on the 
intelligence and independence of the average American com- 
munity to assert that force explains the increased number 
of subscribers secured through community chests. 


4. It is autocratic. Some community chests are becoming 
monopolies in the handling of public charity. They are 
leading in the direction of gigantic charity trusts. In several 
ities representatives of important participating agencies com- 
lain that the executive committee of the chest is rapidly be- 
coming a super-governing: body, determining the scope of the 
vork of the agencies and increasingly exercising authority 


ver them, treating as wards or dependents agencies which, — 


hrough a successful history of many years, have efficiently 
ind economically conducted their work. But to withdraw 
‘rom a chest when once included is a very difficult procedure. 


Under the “every agency for itself” system it is very 
dificult for the public to know what is going on, or to 
have any voice in guiding the agency or its work. A 

_ separate agency may, and not infrequently does, adopt a 
“public be damned ” attitude. Its very obscurity permits 
it to remain arbitrary, inefficient and stagnant. 

The federation does not dare to be autocratic. It is be- 
tween two dangerous fires. On the one hand is its great 

supporting public in whose eye it constantly is. The fed- 
4 eration is twenty times as sensitive to the popular will as 


any separate agency. The public has no mercy upon it for 
any misstep. On the other hand are the agencies, sensitive 
of their rights and ready to fight for them on the drop 
of the hat. We are aware of only one or two federations 
which ever tried really arbitrary ways of dealing with 
agencies and these federations did not succeed until they 
changed their methods, which they learned to do within 
one year. ie 

Community chest cities are becoming more democratic 
every year in the handling of social work. The social 
workers have more to say about the social program than 
ever in the history of social work. The board members of 
the various agencies have more power in the development 
of social work than they thought possible. The givers who 
have had in the past practically no representation in social 
work become under the community chest plan a part of 
the social. service machinery and find that their ideas and 
help are welcomed. ‘The. social work of a city is less 
controlled by a few under the community chest plan than 
under any plan that has up-to the present time been de- 
veloped. 


5. It penalizes strong societies by pooling their resources 
with weak ones. The community chest interferes with the 
initiative of strong and successful societies and capitalizes 
their good name and record of efficiency to the advantage of — 
inefficient organizations. ‘The plan seems to be'a handicap to 
growth, since no matter how strong may be the demands for 
the expansion of the work of a worth-while agency, nor how 
ready its friends may be to finance an enlarged program, it ts 
difficult for the chest to provide the funds for such an expan- 
sion until it is prepared to make similar proportionate provi- — 
sion for the enlargement of all other participating agencies, 
A leveling tendency is inherent in the plan. 


The federation does ask strong societies to loan some of 
their strength and good will to those who are weak, but the 
strong agency loses none of its strength in doing so. We 
had assumed it was good social practice to ask those with 
a surplus of energy, or means, or good fortune, to share 
their prosperity. If because of this any strong agencies 
have really been made to go with less support than they 
would have been able to secure for themselves, we do not 
know of them. On the other hand: we are inclined to be- 
lieve strong agencies like the Associated Charities of Cleve- 
land and the Y. M. C. A. of Detroit will gladly testify that 
their progress has been more rapid and satisfactory under 
the federation plan than before. 

Budgets are almost universally made up on a basis of 
need and service rather than on a basis of “ proportionate 
provision for the enlargement of all other participating 
agencies.” Any study of the budgets of the community 
chest cities over a period of years would show conclusively 
that there has been no such proportionate development, 
but that the agencies themselves have considered commun- 
ity needs, and have quite willingly permitted some to de- 
velop much more rapidly than others. 


6. It fails to improve the organization and efficiency of 
social work. Community chests have shown little or no 
capacity for preventing overlapping, for consolidating sim- 
ilar agencies, for eliminating unnecessary agencies, or for 
otherwise reducing costs. They perpetuate the existing inefh- — 
cient and unnecessary agencies and continue to burden the 
community with their support. 


It is hardly consistent to charge the chests with auto- | 
cratic “‘ charity trust” methods and at the same time with | 
failure to coordinate and eliminate. No community chest 
city would arbitrarily force combinations of agencies or 
recommend their discontinuance. Consideration of the 
showing made in the matter of elimination of unnecessary 
agencies must take into consideration not only the natural 
difficulties of the task but also the fact that only respon- 
sible and reasonably meritorious enterprises are admitted — 
in the beginning. SO Pon 
_ In Des Moines twenty-nine separate organizations have 
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of ncies are no longer on the list. Two discon- 
| tinued: operation entirely because their work was consid- 
ered unnecessary and a duplication, ‘one other for the same 
_ reason discontinued. that part of its work which the bureau 
supported. A fourth, for the sake of reducing overhead 
and coordinating service, turned its work over to a nearby 
institution, disbanded, sold its property and turned the 
_ proceeds from the same into the general fund. Two others 
merged their organizations, personnel and equipment, in a 
new, larger and more adequate institution and still an- 
other discontinued because its job was finished. 
In one federated city twenty-three agencies have been 
combined or eliminated within five years. In all well run 
federations collection costs have been reduced by about 10 
‘per cent on an average. A single central purchase con- 
tract for coal in one city saved twelve thousand dollars. 
Another city has consolidated the accounting departments 
of nineteen agencies eliminating about a dozen employes. 
The responsibility for the raising of funds, when left 
to the individual organizations, naturally detracts from the 
attention and effort to be given to the actual work in 
hand, not only by the staff but likewise by the directing 
_boards. Freedom from this responsibility not only permits 
but actually results in more intensive application and de- 
votion to the job. X 
An investigator from one of the New York foundations 
which has been considered antagonistic to the federation 
| movement came to Cleveland last year, in the course of 
am investigation of unemployment relief, direct from a 
study of the Pittsburgh situation. The difference in the 
the method of handling the situation in Pittsburgh and in 
Cleveland, he is quoted - ‘as saying, was so great that it 
seemed like stepping out of the Middle Ages into a mod- 
ern world. The Pittsburgh situation was chaotic. Nobody 
- understood what anybody else was trying to do and every- 
_ ‘body was trying to do something, while in Cleveland the 
unemployment relief was well organized, effectively 
managed and thoroughly done. 


ok: It promotes extravagance. The report which the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce has published, covering com- 
munity chest collections in certain cities, would seem to 
indicate that under the chest method the financing of the 
I charity and social agencies cost the community in some cities 
many times more than under the old method. This report, 
for example, states that before the chest was organized (in 
1917) the work of the agencies in Cleveland cost the com- 
_ munity, in ‘contributions, $502,716, whereas after the chest 
plan, when the rigid use of the quota method was in full 
Operation (in 1921) these same agencies cost the community 
in contributions $4,367,000; an increase of 768 per cent. A 
fair inference from these fre would seem to be that the 
y Cleveland agencies were either woefully under-financed 
under the old plan in 1917, or extravagantly over-financed 
“under the community chest plan in 1921. In 1921 a certain 
peletland agency cost in contributions $260, 226—nearly 
» and one-half times as much as the average cost in con- 


Letoeah oa average work seems sana in volume and 
quality to that of the Cleveland agency. 


Since the argument is based directly on the experience 
e Cleveland Community Fund, it is left to the general 
‘man of that organization for answer: 


aes | This pamphlet came to our notice just before our No- . 


er, Saat campaign, through being sent anonymously 
number of important Cleveland contributors. 
We have ai far refrained from official expression re- 
ding its contents. We do not find many of the issues 
raised by the Pittsburgh pamphlet suitable for debate, since 
1 originate in a conception of the community fund plan 
ch is entirely foreign to our experience in Cleveland. 
m ings Fawat ” does not mean the same thing to the 
as tous. The committee speaks of 
as a‘ *p' puaneal federation ” - operating 
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- the quota plan is not followed, many community chests 


eciek an intensive and coercive campaign followed by 
a non-scientific apportionment of the proceeds to philan- 
thropic agencies, Our conception of the community fund — 
is a thoughtful, continuously active ' body vitalized by the 
intelligence and good will of the community, existing to pro- 
mote the general welfare and charged with the duty of gh 
taking care that every proper community need is reason- _ 
ably met. We note. however, that specific criticism is 
made of the Cleveland Community Fund to which we may — 
appropriately reply. | 
The compiler of the “Comments” cites Cleveland as ca 
having contributed $502,716 for local agencies in I917 — 
(prior to the establishment of the community fund) and Ht 
states that in 1921, during the operation of the community © 
fund, this figure—for the same agencies—was $4,367,000. 
"The pamphlet acknowledges the possible incorrectness — 
of this comparison, but, névertheless, leaves it in the minds 
of readers as important evidence of extravagance created © 
by the community fund. ve 
The figure given in the pamphlet as representing Cleve- i 
land’s 1917 contributions to local agencies includes only — 
those which were then members of the Welfare Federa- 
tion, but fails to include Jewish Federation agencies and 
several large institutions which were at that time inde- 
pendently supported. The 1921 figure cited by the pam- 
phlet includes Cleveland’s contributions to foreign relief x 
and national and state social agencies in addition to local | 
agencies. i 
An accurate comparison of the years mentioned in the | 
Pittsburgh pamphlet, supported by detailed figures in our — 
hands, shows that the total of Cleveland’s contributions — 
for local agencies in 1917, including all those now sup- — 
ported by the community fund and in existence in 1917, _ 
was $1,250,000. In 1921 the total of contributions received — 
by the community fund and spent for local agencies was — 
$3,4.19,000—an increase of 173 per cent, as against the 768 ~ 
per cent suggested by the Pittsburgh pamphlet. We regret be 
that the authors of the Pittsburgh pamphlet did not have — 
our data before them. tN 
The actual increase we are prepared to defend on the — 
grounds of increased living costs, increased population, — 
larger area served, new agencies created, and, in general, 
the adequate financing of social service under the com- 
munity fund plan which was not possible prior to its estab- 
lishment. 
The pamphlet cities a Cleveland agency as showing un | 
exceptional increase in its budget following the establish- — 
ment of the community fund. The budget figures cited — 
are correct and have enabled us to identify the agency 
the Cleveland Y. M. C. A., which, during the period under 
consideration, did enjoy exceptional opportunities for 
growth. Here again, however, the Pittsburgh pamphlet — 
errs by stating that the volume of service of the Y. M. a 
C. A.’s in three other cities named compares favorably 
with that of the Cleveland organization, notwithstanding — 
their smaller contribution budgets. The study of com- i. 
parative statistics will show conclusively the ingorrectness._ 
of this claim. CuHar.es E, Apams hs 


8. It cripples constituent agencies when it fails. wi 


failed to reach their goals and in many instances the agenc 


of the ah for either their own officers or for other frie ds 


mS 


Nees success not upon a comparison of the aniate 
actually raised by the separate agencies before federa 
with the amount raised by the federation, but upon a con 


the amount raised. If the first measure of success is 
which is the only fair one, we find the number of fine 
mortalities reduced to less than five. ; 

Occasionally a federation starts which in a buen ) 
-thusiasm asks more money than can (Continued on page 
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Women Workers in England. 


JOMEN IN THE FACTORY, An Administrative Adventure, 1893-1921, 
by Dame Adelaide M, Anderson, D.B.E., M.A. H. P. Dutton & Co. 
316 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of the SURVEY. 


T is the factory life of 

women and girls, as re- 
flected in the work of His 
Majesty's Women Factory 
Inspectors during the last 
twenty-eight years, that 
Dame Anderson chiefly 
chronicles. For the last 
twenty-four of these twenty- 


ght years Dame Anderson herself served as chief of the | 


romen’s inspectorate. And few, indeed, are the experiences 
hich afford opportunity for so vivid and sympathetic a presen- 
ition of the changes which have occurred in the working con- 
ition of factory women. ; 

“ Grinding and barbarous’ were many of the conditions that 
le women inspectors “‘ were called upon to disclose and to help 
ansform”’ in their early days. Long hours of work and lack 
f adequate sanitation were their greatest concern. But hard- 
less significant were the complaints in respect to low. and 
ncertain wages—among them payment of wages in goods, in- 
ead of in coin of the realm. One worker, for example, was 
aid by a packet of tea and another, ‘“‘ who, according to the 
ractices of the countryside, generally went barefoot,” by a pair 
f thin elastic-sided boots. In addition, there was the system 
f raffing damaged goods, deductions for all sorts of things, 
yen for motive power and cleaning, irregular charges for rent 
nd compulsory expenditure of wages at an employer’s shop. 
gain, the dangers from machines and industrial processes 
hich beset the women workers of the nineties were especially 
any and great. In this field, however, the work of the women 
ispectors was “ancillary rather than primary.” 

Many of the injustices and oppressions which existed then, 
ave been eliminated in the period under discussion: ‘ During 
s course, after about ninety years of tentative, experimental 
uctory acts,’ says Dame Anderson, “ something like civilization 
gan to dawn inside industry. Out of it there emerges, from 
pout the year 1918, glimpses of the possibility of a new order, 
hen—instead of intervention by the state between diverging 
iterests of workers and employers—regulation can partly 
ring from within industry itself, by joint councils and works 
ymmittees as well as by representative trade boards,” 

Quite as enthralling, to the reader, as the woman factory 
orker, is the “ Lady Inspectorate” itself. The story of its 
rowth from two inspectors in 1893 to thirty in 1921, when it 
ecame fused with the men’s work of inspection, its scope of 
tivity, its zeal in guarding the welfare of its fellow-women 
| industry, is indeed an absorbing one. “ You feel that to be 
factory inspector is to be something splendid and stirring and 
fective.’ And the discussion of the organization of the activi- 
es of the women inspectors and the questions raised , therein 
old a very real contribution for our own state labor depart- 
lents. Mary La DAME 


Department of Industrial Studies, Russell Sage Foundation 


What’s What in Labor Law 


SELECTION OF CASES AND OTHER AUTHORITIES ON LABOR 
LAW, by Francis Bowes Sayre. Harvard University Press. 1017 pp. 
Price $5.00 postpaid of the SuRvrY. f 

A GOOD many people besides the law students for whom it 

4 was intended will find this weighty volume valuable. In it 

he assistant professor of law in Harvard University has com- 

iled the pronouncements of courts of last resort on practically 

ll of the principal legal questions affecting labor that the stu- 

ent of sociology and industrial problems is as much interested 

1 as is the student of law. Besides the compilation of cases 

ne book includes the text of the early English statutes and the 

ater legislation in England determining the rights of unions, 
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_that reform in methods is not likely to come through better state - 


and also the text of the Kansas Industrial Court law, and a 
number of the principal decisions of that court and the arbi- 
tration courts of Australia. 

The parts that will probably be of most interest and use to 
the layman are Part I, which gives the leading decisions in 
which the legal rights of trade unions are defined; and Part III, 
which covers the use of injunctions against labor organizations 
and some leading cases involving the constitutionality of reg- 
ulatory labor legislation. 

The footnotes constitute one of the most valuable features 
of the book, calling attention as they do not only to other cases 
which could not be included, butto books and magazine articles 
dealing with the subject. Joun A. Fircw 

New York School of Social Work 


Town and County 


COUNTY AND TOWNSHIP GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATHS, by Kirk H. Porter. Macmillan Oo. 362 pp. Price $2.25 
postpaid of the SURVEY. J 


HERE is a fascinating book for any one who is interested in 
the machinery and workings of government. After defining 
the problem, Mr. Potter discusses briefly the origin of local self- 
government in America and the present-day types of county and 
township government. ‘The bulk of the book is a description of 
county and township government and its operation. Separate 
chapters are devoted to the county board, the clerical officers, 
county police functions, the law officers, the finance officers, locai 
charities and public health, county school administration, and 
roads and highways. The many suggestions for the improve- 
ment of county government contained in these chapters are then 
brought together in a single chapter, Reform of County Govern- 
ment. ‘Iwo final chapters take up townships, county districts 
and small municipalities. 

Mr. Porter’s diagnosis of county government is not unlike the 
conclusions reached by Professor Fairlee, the National Short 
Ballot Organization, the New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, the New York State Association, and others. He sums 
it up by saying, “The whole county organization is so loosely 
bound as to promote, or at least to permit, the grossest kind of 
extravagance, inefficiency .and irresponsibility.” The reforms 
which he urges are progressive, though tempered with the con- 
servatism that comes from admiring the democratic complexes of 
rural culture. In speaking of the suggestion that locally elected 
assessors be abandoned, Mr. Porter makes the following char- 
acteristic observation: - 


_ But it cannot be expected that such a move can be made without 
arousing vigorous opposition—opposition sometimes based on preju- 
dice and ignorance, to say nothing of ulterior motive, and also 
based on a firm belief in the older concept of democracy in which 
is cherished a firm belief in local self-government. These concepts 
of democracy have their roots down deep in the political experience 
of Americans and are not to be careles, thrown aside at the 
behest of reforming enthusiasts. 


Mr. Porter’s utopian county is to have a county board of 
from three to seven members elected for a term of four years. 
The sheriff, the county civil service commission, and the public 
prosecutor are to remain elective but the county board is to ap- 
point the clerk, treasurer, assessor, counsel and public defender, 
overseer of the poor, engineer and surveyor, and the super- 
intendents of the various county institutions as well as the school 
board, which will select the superintendent of schools, and a 
board of health, which will select the health officer. Mr. Porter 
thus advocates the continuation of a board as the chief executive - 
authority in the county. This marked divergence from the re- 
commendations of other reformers is based on his contention 
there is no need for a county executive. 

The discussion of county poor relief is good. The conclusion 


supervision does not seem to be warranted in view of the work __ 
now being undertaken by state charities and welfare depart- 


ments. The discussion of public health work in counties does x 4 
: pa 


’ ‘ ? 


Bins; pis Bee : Y : 
eem to be fehtarely: ip to date. It can hardly be said that 
nties for the most part have not had a prominent place in 
‘governmental machinery for maintaining public health.” In 
1922, for example, there were thirty. states in which full-time 
county health officers were to be found. In some of these states, 
every county has such an officer. 

_ The dscussion of highway administration is the least satisfac- 
_ tory part of the book. In spite of the growing importance of 
the county in highway work, but twelve pages are allotted to this 

_ function. And, it would seem, even these pages are not used to 
_ the best advantage. The failure of this chapter is but another 
indication of the impossibility of the Wells method. Can one 
_ man ever be enough of a specialist in every field to discuss each 

satisfactorily and to synthesize all? Even county government 
is broad enough to test the method. 

But taken all in all, Mr. Porter has given us a very useful 
and timely book. It is a first-rate text book, and also the best 
_ general book on local self-government fer the man or woman 
_ who wants to know something about it. An ample bibliography 

is included. LutTHER GULIcK. 
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 # City Planning 


SHE LAW OF CITY PLANNING AND ZONING, by Frank Backus 
s Williams. Macmillan Co. 1738 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of the 


Survzy. \ 
ee te Institute for Research in Land Economics, under whose 
Saat auspices this book appears, could not have secured for it a 
__ more authoritative authorship than that of Mr. Williams, whose 
_ legal advice has made so many of our American city-planning and 
_ zoning laws and ordinances the splendid tools they are for creat- 
ing order out of chaos in the growth of our cities. Mr. Wil- 
_ _liams, more than any one else, has built up the structure of law 
_ that now controls much of the urban development of America. 
He has helped to establish the legality of methods of control 
which, but recently, had to fight their way step by step against 
_ legerdemain, privilege and a mistaken notion of liberty. The 
main value of this volume is that it makes available the experi- 
ence so far accumulated and thereby gives encouragement to ad- 
ministrators and social leaders in communities that yet lack the 
fundamental legal powers for controlling their physical develop- 
ment. He says: 


All too often the so-called practical man in a given city or state 
seems to regard the law as it is in that jurisdiction at the time as a 
fixed fact, and its inadequacy as an insurmountable barrier to the 
enterprise he wishes to undertake for the common good. To dispel 
this illusion, a knowledge of the law and practice with relation to 
similar undertakings elsewhere in sufficient accuracy of detail to 
ensure constructive change based upon approved modern practice, 
is necessary. rial : 


Such “sufficient accuracy of detail” the present volume pro- 
__yides clearly and stimulatingly. Whether he be interested in 
ways of improving the water front, in 
___ regulating traffic, in protecting residential 
__ areas from nuisances, in making his city 
_- more beautiful or more convenient or 
__ provided more economically with public 
services, the good citizen will find in it a 
‘safe guide to legal action which the 
courts have upheld as sound. If he is not 
‘content with American precedents, a de- 
‘scription of the procedures followed in 
‘other countries may suggest to him what 
he wants. A classified index of cases, 
‘statutes and literature will lead him to 
‘sources of other pertinent information. 
es _ The author offers no panacea for the 
i) ee 1 


‘oblem of city planning as a whole or 
part of it. For instance, he points 
it without a healthy system of 
al finance there can be no proper 
or construction of cities; and, of 
that is a subject into which he cannot enter deeply. He 
nts wisely on the dangers of too complete a mutual 
usion of permissible uses in districts: 


tial that the smaller and more intimate relations which 
nt a part of family life should be respected. People 
neighborhoods and preserve all the elements needed 


he f. 
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for neighborly contact, or home life will not be economical, con- 
venient and happy. 


Racial zoning, such as has recently been enacted for Atlanta, 
Georgia, he declares to be illegal. Perhaps the principal lesson __ 
to be derived from this careful survey of American and foreign 
practice is that any zoning regulation to justify itself must cor- 
respond to some real need, “must materially promote the public 
health, safety, order or general welfare,” in short, must bring 
about a public good outweighing the sacrifice imposed on land 
Owners; it must be “reasonable.” With this both the whole- 
hearted advocates of everything done in the name of zoning and 
the critics of some of the zoning laws that have found their way 
on the statute books will agree. It remains for longer experi- 
ence to prove exactly what degree of control may be judged 
reasonable. B 


Can the Farmers Deliver the Goods? 


THE MODERN FARM COOPERATIVH MOVEMENT, by Chesia C. 
Sherlock. Homestead Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 377 pp. Price $2.00 


postpaid of the SURVEY. 
5 eke rapid expansion of the cooperative movement within 
the past few years is not appreciated by the great majority 
of people, even among farmers. The business interests that are 
keenly alive to its growth have not looked upon the movement 
with especial favor. Too frequently the failures of the past 
are dilated upon rather than the substantial advance now being 
made, The cooperative movement is, of course, destined to fre- 
quent setbacks, for it is an effort on the part of the producer to 
enter the maze of business practice, and to compete with methods 
that along some lines have reached a point of maximum efficiency. 

The consumer as well as the producer feels that the “spread” 
between what the one has to pay and what the other gets for 
his product is far too wide, but too frequently neither realizes 
how much expense is actually required to meet the cost of our 
present systems of merchandizing. In our increasingly complex 
system of living, some one must care for the food supplies that 
are seasonally produced but consumed throughout the year. 
This function the middleman performs, but the opportunity for 
exploitation and speculation is always so great and the tempta- 
tion often so strong, that most people have a vague feeling that 
higher costs to the consumer and lower prices to the producer 
are the rule rather than the exception. Few know where a 
proper charge for legitimate service rendered leaves off and 
exploitation and profiteering begin. 

The farmer is steadily and swiftly feeling his way into this 
twilight field. Tio the extent to which he can, through co- 
operation, eliminate unnecessary and wasteful steps by a more 
orderly course of marketing, he will be able to improve his own 
financial status without increasing the cost to the consumer. 

Mr. Sherlock’s book attempts to present the cardinal facts 
in this movement, with a wealth of quotations from sources that 
are recognized authorities in the field. Though much of the 
illustrative material seems collected from _ 
second-hand sources, it has the advantage 14 
of offering the general reader in a single 
volume a digest of the work that has — 
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appeared in government and state experi- _ 
¢ ment station publications. : aes 
; The author holds that “the central 
idea back of the local cooperative is ser- 
vice, not profit”; “that the farmer has 
never desired to enter business to earn 


profits . . . he has come into a given 
business with the idea of saving the un- 
necessary profits of middlemen.” But 
there is no particular reason for ascrib- — 
ing higher ethical motives to farmers in 
contradistinction to any other class of 
people. All buyers, whether consumers 
or middlemen, are trying to buy as cheap 
as they can, and all sellers, whether pro- 
ducers or intermediate purveyors, are 
trying to get all they can for the material they have to sell. __ 
It is hard to see how the local cooperative can be organized 
on an altruistic basis for service and not expect to enjoy the 
profit which comes from such service. It is a loose use of _ 
words to call the returns for cooperative service “savings” _ 
when it is added income to which the farmer is well entitled 
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if he renders the distributor’s service through his cooperative 
organization. 

Brief descriptions are given of the various farmers’ move- 
ments that have developed in the past. Reports are presented 
in detail of some of the committees that were at work assidu- 
ously last year studying the problems of marketing grain, live 
stock, dairy products, and fruit. The general reader will find 
here a body of information regarding recent developments that 
will save his time in searching the periodical and agricultural 
press. Ihe deeper student of the subject of marketing, search- 
ing for fundamental principles and conclusive data, will lay 


down the volume with a certain sense of disappointment. 


Wisconsin State College of Agriculture H. L. RUSSELL 


A Thought-Provoking Story 


THE LEGENDS OF SMOKEOVER, by L, P. Jacks. Hodder & Stough- 
ton, George A. Doran Co., Representatives. 324 pp. Price $4 post- 
paid of the SURVEY. 


S MOKEOVER is the typical English industrial town. With 
one or two exceptions the characters portrayed may be 
found in any of them. Its problems are those of the whole 
civilized world; its citizens samples of that befogged, literate 
but half-educated type of people that populates all great urban 
areas. The particular group of people which Dr. Jacks has 
‘singled out for his half-sympathetic, half-sarcastic description 
and which he calls the Ethical Society are quite unlike the typi- 
cal membership of any body going under that name; but there 
are such groups, and since their distinguishing feature is an 
earnest striving for human betterment without agreement on a 
single fundamental tenet of religion, he may well appropriate 
for them that general designation. In fact, if Dr. Jacks had 
one particular target for the shafts of his wit, it is the absence 
of a profound conviction, in the thinking of the educated classes 
of the modern world. He shows where the limits of goodness 
are when it arises from a vague aspiration rather than faith. 
And he shows the logical outcome of a striving for perfection 
when it is swayed by futile speculation, accepting any and every 
hypothesis as regards the ultimate nature of life as of equal 
potential validity. 

But this is no dry treatise, rather a story of engrossing in- 
terest even though it exceeds the length of the average novel 
and though the author’s gift of characterization and of narra- 
tive occasionally fails him at a crucial point. ‘Those readers 
who remember Dr. Jacks’ delightful philosophical stories, 
Among the Idol-makers and Mad Shepherds, will guess the 
character of this tale; those who remember his articles in the 
Hibbert Journal and other papers also know the charm of his 
diction. 

The plot of the story, if there is one, is its weakest part. 
There are no such difficulties in the way of making a will for 
the public good as the author pretends there are—the constant 
crop of injurious wills made by rich men notwithstanding, ‘The 
secret of successful will-making does not lie in the anticipation 
of concrete future wants of society but in provision for the 
most rapid possible liquidation of the fortune accumulated, by 
persons of integrity whose social aims are identical with those 
of the testator; in other words to make a will successfully 
is no more difficult than to spend money successfully during 
one’s lifetime. The inevitability of acquiring a large fortune 
pictured in this book, in a particular instance, likewise is un- 
real: it is always possible to spend wisely and beneficially. How- 
ever, the satirist is obliged to magnify existing trends and facts 

into absurd unrealities, or there would be no bubble for him 
to puncture. And if it were not for such exaggerations, obvious 
to an intelligent reader, this amusing book could not have been 
written; nor could its emphasis on evils characteristic of our 
age have assumed the same thought-provoking force. 


B. L. 
Touring in Democracy . 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, by Thames Ross William- 
son. 567 pp. D. OC. Heath & Co. Price $1.60 postpaid of the Sur- 
vny. ; 


T° put the problems of American Democracy into one book 
makes of it, necessarily, a sort of travelogue, carrying the 
reader swiftly over the salient facts of our political history and 
_ the fundamentals of economics, sociology and political science, 
_ stating them briefly and simply so that a person of average in- 
_ telligence and training may understand them, and at the same 
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Some critics may find his handling of problems ultra-conserva- 
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time introducing the outstanding problems of American indu 
trial, social and political life. = 8 =|. in} ah 

Part I deals with historic background. Part II takes up first 
our capitalistic economic system, and then the problems growi 
‘out of its failures, together with the proposals to remedy these 
defects. Part III discusses the social problems which have 
arisen from lack of adjustments in our institutions to meet the 
welfare needs of the people. Part IV is devoted to the prob- 
lems of politics. Part V deals largely with the mechanism o: 
government, federal, state and local. 

Each chapter, however, is followed by questions on the text 
lists of required readings, further questions on required read- 
ings, suggested topics for investigation and report, and a list of 
collateral subjects of related interest and specific inquiry treated 
by authorities, with specific references to the standard works 
in which these topics are discussed. The appended bibliography, 
following the general outline of the book, is divided into four — 
parts: historical; economic; social; and political. In this the 
books and materials which “‘ should prove of value to those 
who desire to build up a small working library on problems of 
American democracy” are starred—the ‘most important’ 
being double starred. This addition to the book will doubtless 
be found a valuable aid both to teachers and to students. BY 

Because of the author’s breadth of vision and the wealth of © 
materials into which he leads, this book will be a useful tool to © 
open the way for studies of social science, both in high schools 
and colleges; it is also adapted to extra-mural study courses. 


tive—minimizing the need for further institutional adaptation — 
where such need actually exists. Certainly it shows no tendency 
toward radicalism. F. A. CLEVELAND 

Boston University 


From Brook to Bubbler 


From an almanac published by the Louisiana State Board of Health 


A LITTLE BOOK ON WATER SUPPLY, by William Garnett. 
mote University Press. 
UBVEY. 


A LONDONER will take much interest in the history of his 
city’s progress in handling our most-essential food stuff 
from the infancy of local, uncontrolled, inadequate, polluted well 
and pump waters to the splendid maturity of a widespread sys- 
tem of protected watershed, giving abundant quantity and ex- 
quisite purity. One can think of this story of a city’s life blood 
as a theme for school studies, as giving impetus for boy scout — 
hikes, and forming one of the well-known and much-used books 
of the great community of London. x 

The elementary, clear and attractive recital of the natural his- 
tory of water as a beverage, a source of power, a public utility 
is quite appropriate for use by teachers and pupils in Engli: 
schools, and as an introduction to non-technical courses in tho 
principles of sanitation which affect public water supplie 
The description of the water supplies of various cities o 
England and Scotland appears to be complete and up to dat 
The story of the water supply of Jerusalem is full of sugge 
tion to historian, biblical student and engineer. if 

But when we turn to the description of New York’s wat 
system we must dig back into the situation of almost a gener 
tion ago to recognize ourselves. The record of the old Croton 
system, the later greater Croton dam and the supplementary 
reservoirs for the contributing streams of Westchester and 
Putnam counties, etc., is accurate, but we search in vain fi 
any note upon the greatest of all municipal water works, 
most difficult and costly engineering feat of modern times, ma! 
ing the Panama Canal project actually take second place | 
comparison; the great Catskill supply starting at the Ash 


Cam- 
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kan dam and giving the five boroughs of the pre 
water ata pressure and in an abundance and puri 
celled by that of the great c'ties (Continued on page 
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| In Defense of Albert Abrams | 

To tHe Epiror: In the Survey for January 15 appears 
an article by Haven Emerson, M. D., entitled The Omnipotent 
Oscilloclast, and dealing in a very skeptical fashion with the 
discoveries of Dr, Albert Abrams of San Francisco. Since Dr. 
_ Emerson mentions me as “an ardent admirer of the Abrams 
theory,” I assume the role of defender. © 

- I went to Abrams’ clinic sixteen months ago expecting to 
_ spend a day or two in watching the curious spectacle. My 
_ wife and I spent two weeks, mornings and afternoons, watching 
_ the work, questioning the physicians in the clinic and the pa- 
tients in the treatment-rooms. We saw things done which we 
were unable to explain upon the basis of either fraud or guess- 
work, We saw great numbers of people, of all ages and races 
and social classes, who asserted positively that they had been 
“cured of every kind of deadly disease; and this after they had 
_ been diagnosed by many physicians, and cut up and put under 
_ the microscope by many surgeons. We met many physicians 
who declared to us that they had come to San Francisco to study 
the Abrams work, because they had sent Abrams blood speci- 
mens and found he told them things they did not know, but 
which turned out to be true. 

Since that visit we have been trying to get some responsible 
_ medical or scientific organizations to make a real investigation 
of what was going on at the Abrams clinic; we tried the Rock- 
_ efeller Foundation, the Rockefeller Institute, the Franklin 
a Society of Philadelphia, various medical societies and various 
| physicians and scientists of prominence. All of the organiza- 
tions were too busy with other matters; some of the individuals 
assured us that Abrams was a quack, but admitted that they 
__ had made no investigation, and did not know any one else who 

_ had made an investigation. Dr. Emerson, who casts doubt upon 
_the Abrams work in your columns, does not state that he him- 
self has made any investigation of the work. Last spring I 
called upon the gentlemen who run the “ propaganda depart- 
ment” of the American Medical Association, and I found that 
they too had not made any investigation, they had only their 
prejudices to offer, together with the fact that some of the 
en who had learned the Abrams work and are practising it, 
have bad records of quackery. The answer to that is obvious: 
Dr. Abrams is a much overworked man, trying to teach what 
he believes is a great discovery, and he teaches this method to 
any physician (and lately to any osteopath) with no requirement 
except that he shall have the requisite degree. 

My wife and I admit our incompetence to judge about medi- 
cal matters, but we claim great competence in the judging of 
hysicians. We freely admit that some of the Abrams men are 
ferior; we admit the same thing concerning other regular phy- 
icians. On the other hand, we assert that among the men who 
‘e practising the Abrams method with enormous success are 
iderable number of high-minded and thoroughly compe- 
physicians. . 
yres of blood specimens come to Abrams every day from 
ans all over the United States. If you will stop and 
consider how many different diagnoses of disease it is possible 
ke—especially when you locate the disease in a certain 
-you will realize the inadequacy of the theory that Dr. 
is does this by guess-work. That a man should be able 
get hundreds of physicians to come to his clinic and study 
method, without having a particle of reality to back him, is 
ply not conceivable to me, Dr. Abrams does his work by 
, and I took the trouble to estimate in a rough way 
many finger taps he had made in the five or six years that 
en doing this, work. He has made professionally more 
ty thousand diagnoses of blood specimens; he has 
¢ less than two or three million finger taps, and we are 

-to believe that he has fooled himself with every single 
these finger taps—either that, or he has fooled all the 

sle with them! He has got a couple of thousand men 
ork, and to go off with his instruments in 
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their own. offices, and make a total of several hundred million 
finger taps, and persuade themselves that they are getting a 
reaction, and that there is a difference between a reaction finger 
tap and a non-reaction finger tap. a 
Dr. Emerson accuses Abrams of commercializing his method, 
because he fails to distinguish between Dr, Abrams and some 
of those who practise his theories. Abrams keeps the manufac- 
ture of the oscilloclast under his own charge, and charges the 


- initial cost of manufacture, plus a rental of five dollars a month. 


His attorney informs me that to date his books show receipts of 
$170,000 and expenditures of $190,000. With increase of busi- — 
ness it is expected that the enterprise will show a profit, In 
that case, it will be made over, without cost, to the Electronic — 
College of Medicine, which Dr. Abrams is building in San 
Francisco. 

If the men who rent the oscilloclasts do make one or two 
thousand dollars a week with them, you can hardly blame Dr. 
Abrams. If the patients are satisfied, I do not see why we 
should pay much attention to the complaint of physicians who 
have given the patients up to die—and after having charged 
them many times as much as the Abrams practitioners are 
charging. A 

I myself have no particle of financial interest of any sort in 
the Abrams work, and my advocacy of it is because I believe 
it is a real thing. Before I began to write about it I obtained 
from Dr. Abrams a written statement that he would freely 
donate his instruments to any institution which applied for 
them, and that he was ready at any time freely to donate his 
services to teaching the work in such an institution. 

I could fill columns of your paper with cases which I have 
observed, and which do not depend upon my knowledge, but 
upon the diagnoses of the best medical experts in the United 
States. The controversy is bound to continue, because Dr, © 
Abrams’ clinic is more crowded than ever. I suggest to:the — 
editor of the SuRvEY a method whereby he can perform a great — 
public service. First, find some one of your SURVEY contribu- — 
tors interested in this Abrams matter and persuade him to put 
up several thousand dollars to obtain the truth. Then pick out — 
a young and unprejudiced medical man of thorough training, 
and let him apply to study the work of Dr. Abrams in San 
Francisco as an individual physician, paying his tuition fee like 
all the others, and learning all there is to learn, Let him then 
get the Abrams instruments, and go back to his own laboratory, _ 
and get a “subject,” and set to work to test out what he has 
learned. The Survey then would be able to announce either 
that the most revolutionary medical and physical discovery of — 
all time has been made by a San Francisco physician, or else it 
could affirm definitely and positively that there are no Abrams 
reactions, and that the whole cult is based on fraud or delusion. 

Upton SINCLAIR © 


To rue Eprror: In the January 15 issue of the Survey, 
there is an article entitled The Omnipotent Oscilloclast. The 
writer discusses the work and methods of Dr. Albert Abrams, 
but some of his statements lead one who is really familiar with 
the facts to doubt the writer’s ability to give data on the sub- 
ject. +n 
: This writer stated: “ These new methods cannot be submitted Hs 
to scientific investigation or proof.” A general statement of 
this sort clearly reveals the unfamiliarity of the author with 
the fundamental principles of the electronic theory. He has 
not availed himself of the facilities for investigation, apparently 
not knowing what or how to investigate. ety 

A boy, eager to study another of the marvels of the day, 
radio-telephony, will invest a few dollars in radio supplies, fo’ 
low directions for making an outfit, make one, and demonstrati 
its wonders for himself. In much the same way Dr. Abrams’ 
statements regarding electronic diagnosis can be tested without — 
incurring much expense. Any radio supply shop will yield th 
necessary apparatus, and Dr. Abrams’ publications can be s 
cured in stores and libraries. (Continued on page 81 


Social Studies 


The Opportunist 


“You do not know,” 
president of a great university to a somewhat rebellious mem- 
ber of the faculty, “ You do not know how necessary it is 


HERE is a certain likeness between water and 
granite: most forces make no lasting impression 
upon either. Writing in water is too easy; writ- 
ing in granite is too difficult. The stimulations 


of the world have some passing effects upon the nervous sys-‘ 


tem of the young child, but that nervous system is, for long, 
too plastic, too fluid, to retain those impressions in any mem- 
orable way. The stimulations of the world have some passing 
influence upon the nervous system of the fully matured and 
organized adult; but many adults reach a stage of stolidity in 
which they are able to say, with one of old, “ None of these 
things move me!” ‘The child has little character: he is all 
possibility. “The matured adult has little possibility: he is 
all character! .But between these limits of plasticity and 
stolidity lie great areas of experience within which the forms 
and figures of personality become interestingly manifest. 

These figures of personality show that diversity and range 
which we meet in the course of the day. Here are “ callow 
youths ” and impudent “ flapper ” maidens; here are sneaking 
criminals and “ men of principle.” Here are multitudes on 
their ways to life, or to death. Here are those who heal 
and those who destroy. Here are innovators and those who 
frown on all innovation. Here are those who are content 
with things as they are, who resist all change. Here are 
these who have exact and exacting programs for remolding 
all things nearer to their own hearts’ desires. Here are those 
to whom human life is so sacred that they would lay all real 
people away in museums, replacing them with puppets. And 
here are those who play with life and destiny as if they were 
giant cats and men were mice caught in a corner! 

We all know men and women who have “ principles.” 
That is to say, we know men and women who are not ex- 
ploited by their own passing foibles or fancies. Such men 
and women believe in programs. They stand for something. 
They want single tax, the short ballot, birth control, a new 
home for crippled dogs. Whatever it is they want, it is some- 
thing outside themselves, something objective; though, of 
course, most of them are not averse to getting a little personal 
glory out of the success of their efforts. Sometimes these 
people are young, and they change their objectives easily: 
each day, or week, may see them advocating some new but 
still greatest challenge of the century! Yet through all these 
changes runs the note of objective sincerity: their loves may 
change, but they still believe in the things they advocate. 

If these “ people of principle” are of mature years, they 
may have become disagreeably persistent and dogmatic. Most 
young people grow old, given the element of time. And age 
tends to settle into one, or a few, items of importance. But, 
even so, one knows what such people have to offer! 

- It is not so with those who play with life and destiny ; with 
the life and destiny of other people, that is to say. There is 
a curious egotism about the opportunist. He has a certain 
ability to identify his own personality with the Oversoul. 
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the long shadows of the churches. Morality, too, has been 


Conducted by 
Joseph K. Hao 


said the newly elected opportunist 


for my administration to be-a success!” It may be that the 
success of the whole university program and the success of — 
each member of the faculty were all implied in the success of 
the president. But the attitude is a bit too much in the role 
of Jove; and the after history of the case cited indicates that 
the president had no interest either in the success of the uni- 
versity as a whole, or in the personal success of the various 
teachers. His real meaning was: “ If I am successful in this’ 
present job, I shall shortly be chosen for a much more impor- 
tant job!” 

Schools furnish many examples of this type of indivadials 
He is not unknown in the field of social work. Statesman- 
ship has been, of course, his familiar habitation. Industry 
has known him; but modern industry, with its multiplied 
ramifications, cannot endure him long. Religion has been 
peculiarly subject to his depredations; he can easily hide in 


manipulated by him: he has large ability to make the worse 
appear the better reason. Most of us are extremely credulous, 
willing to be deceived. And the opportunist is always plausi- 
ble, willing and able to convince! = 
He talks much of Leadership. “What would the mob ~ 
do without Leaders?” he asks. Nobody knows the answer to 
that question, of course. But it is difficult to see how they 
could go much more completely astray without leaders than 
they have gone with them. Perhaps the race will have to 
make an experiment in that direction some day. 
He talks much of progress. A careful examination of the 
situation would undoubtedly disclose the fact that he identi- _ 
fies progress with change. He changes continuously himself, 
and always, as he fondly hopes, toward something’ better. 
In so far as people follow him in his changes, he finds that ty 
they, too, are making progress. 
He talks much. By much discourse he is able to keep the.» é f. 
minds of men from functioning critically. “Therein lies his 7 
safety. Words are his stock in trade. Usually he has charm > 
of oratory. Catchwords are the burglars’ tools by means 
of which he makes entry into the attention of his dupes. 
Once on the inside, he is an adept at manhandling the course 
of action. He can justify any program of which he is author. - 
Of course, events sometimes challenge him, overtake him, — 
ride him down. But a good opportunist is not routed by oe 
ordinary event. There have been those who could talk an 
event out of countenance. Events yield to surgical treatment. 
They can be taken apart and put together again in more — 
satisfactory fashion. History, says Ferrero, is not a record 
of events. It is a record of the legends that opportunist indi- — 
viduals, groups and times have built up about themselves, ‘7 
opportunist is a builder of legends, a falsifier of ever 
romancer in history. The world is still at his mer, 


XII. Padestrial Olvanizenan (Cont. ) 


Large-scale industry i is a causal factor in so many social 
blems that we must linger on this phase of our study a 
e longer: 


Unemployment 


. What right or title has the one in modern large- -seale 


© about it?’ What becomes of them? , Many industries are “ sea- 
nal, 4 Such as vegetable canneries: where do the workers in these 


hem when the season is over? How large a proportion of our 
orkers are “casual laborers’? How many unemployed has this 
country regularly? How many at the peak of the great unemploy- 
at crises? Must we have a continuous supply of unemployed 
kers? What are the causes of unemployment? 


Poverty 

‘@ What is meant by poverty? Can poverty be defined in 
rms of money? If an individual or 2 family has all that is neces- 
‘sary, is that individual or family above the poverty line? What 
is necessary? Is education necessary?. Sanitation? An automo- 
bile? A library? Good food? Social position? Do all individu- 
Is or families have the same needs? Can a list of necessities be 
ade? What are some of the evils produced by poverty? Is pov- 
rty caused by lack of production, or by inequality of distribution 
f£ goods? Is poverty a matter of individual ineffectiveness, or of 
ial indifference? Could all individuals rise above the poverty 
ne if they wanted to? What social cures for poverty have been 
roposed, or put into action? Will higher wages cure poverty? 
Will education? Are there any individuals or groups that the 
community will always have to carry? Is the community attempt- 
ing to carry too many individuals? 


: eyes f 

| Women in Industry 

e When did women begin to have a share in industry? When 
women begin to work outside the home? What effect has ma- 
nery had upon work in the home? What effect did the world 
r have on the problem of women in industry? Is the labor power 
women essential to industry in peace time? Do women want 
to work? Is it to their advantage to work? Is it to the advantage 
of the community? Should women have equal pay for equal work? 
8 the competition of women with men for jobs a desirable economic 
development? Should a2 married man with a family be paid the 
same ‘wages as an unmarried man for the same work? Should the 
work of women. increase the total income of a family? 


Child Labor 
Is child labor something new in the world? When did chil- 
_ dren begin ‘to work? What has the industrial revolution of the 
x last century done to.children? What are the evils of child labor 
n_ modern industry? What are the arguments in favor of it? 


Tee in the United States? What is the present 


. 


aoe Casual Laborer. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Da reeriiail 
n e Kelley, tate in Relation to the Family, Health, 
Tein Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Questions on 


Current Issues 


The Melting Pot 


How far away seem the days when we thotiohe of Amer- 


ica as the haven of the oppressed of all lands! How we 
opened our doors to all who came freely (that is, without 
prior contract to labor in some specific industry). We had 
scarcely heard of ‘“‘ Nordie” or ‘‘ Alpine”; and if we had 
ever come upon the name of “ Levantine,” it was in such 
a romantic setting that no thought that here was one of 
the dangers of the future entered our minds. How simple, 
unsophisticated, naive we were! 
But no longer! Now we know: we know now that if 
we let in the Alpines and Levantines, in large numbers, 
America will be swamped under the masses of bad blood 
and bad ideals. We know, too, that if we do not let them 
in, American industry will be ruined through the failure of 
labor supplies; and America will cease to be a haven of 
refuge for the oppressed. We know that we want more 
Nordics; but the Nordics fail to respond to our invitations 
to come. We know that we want more common laborers; 
but we want them under conditions that will tend to keep 
them permanently on the level of common laborers. Some 
of us would even be glad to have hundreds of thousands of 
oriental coolies brought in under coolie status, to work in 
“basic industries,” at coolie wages, and to be deported when 
their terms of service are over. This is not an easy prob- 
lem. But it is made all the more difficult because manu- 
facturers, laborers, humanitarians, eugenists and patriots 
consider the question from such diverse points of view. 
How should the immigrant be regarded:-as a new bit of © 
cheap labor power? As a competitor for the job of some 
American workingman? As an oppressed victim of old- 
world tyrannies? As the ancestor of a long line of prob- 
ably feeble-minded dependents and delinquents? As a rabid 
agitator seeking to overthrow our cherished institutions? 


Short Cuts to Paradise 

e Was the old theory of “the melting pot” ever effective in 
American life? If so, when did it become ineffective? What was 
implied in that theory? Did Americans have any responsibilities 
under that theory? Did Americans live up to their responsibilities? — 
Did the immigrant have any responsibilities? Did he realize his 
responsibilities? How did he learn those responsibilities? Did 
the change to the present situation come about through any one’s © 


choice? Through any one’s defection? 
The Long Road to Civilization 

OH What is this new situation that has caused such radical — 
changes in our program? When did this new situation develop? — 
What makes it a “situation”? What are the various American parties. 
to this immigration debate? What is each after? Is each of these 
parties. “one hundred per cent American”? What are the facts 
about the mental levels of the “Alpines” and the “Levantines”? 
Can America keep out of the world by keeping out the world? 
Have we, without more immigration, any real problem of assimila- 
tion already on our hands? What is the nature of that problem? 
What is an “American”? If all of us are the descendants of 
immigrants, when did the immigration of “ Americans” cease and 
the immigration of “aliens” begin? What are the relationships 
of these problems to the task of building a stable civilization on ats 
this continent? Should we throw out the “alien”? What berets 
is he to have in the American civilization of the future? 


References: p. 771 


SOCIAL WORK SHOPTAL 


Neighbors 


HE SUDDEN DEATH of Bishop 

Charles D. Williams of Detroit is a 
great loss to progressive leadership. He 
was conspicuous for courageous and far- 
sighted application of the Christ-like life 
to conditions as they are. 

We have been in the habit of falsely call- 
ing our civilization Christian though we 
know it is not Christ-like. He had the 

belief that it is on the way; but believed 
equally that it has not yet arrived. Selfish- 
ness; lust of power; lack of brotherhood ; 
rank injustice; unsatisfied craving for lib- 
erty, equality, democracy; the cruel cyni- 
cism of the social parasite, no matter how 
rich, no matter how poor; the vast in- 
equality of opportunity; the combinations 

_ of privilege and of: politics; all these he 

perceived and analyzed. 

The simplicity of this great man was as 
pronounced as his courage. On the evening 
of November 29 I was driving with the 
bishop to the old Union Station in Cleve- 
land after he had addressed the forum of 
the Euclid Avenue Congregational Church 
upon the British labor movement. He said 
something like this: “You give me too 
much credit, I am in a position almost un- 
assailable as a bishop; I am constantly 
thinking of what men suffer who speak out 
as I do, though they are in assailable 
positions,” 

Not long since Bishop Williams was the 
master spirit in a great convention which 

' -was considering social justice. It was made 
up of the elect. They adopted his program 
of principles. We were talking of that 
victory, and half humorously he said, “I 
am not sure they knew what they were 
doing. I am afraid they did not. Prin- 
ciples are so easy; but it is the practice.” 

It was Bishop Williams’ simplicity of 
soul, will power, and courage of convic- 
tion which made him a tower of strength 
to the younger clergy, the more progressive 
laity and to social workers everywhere. 
How few. are able to fix their eyes upon 
the great goal beyond as he did, and then 
hew a path right and left toward it. 

Rospert E. Lewis, 

General Secretary, Young Men’s Christian 

Association, Cleveland 


ROBERT I. McCARTNEY, acting secre- 
tary of the Newark (N. J.) Welfare Fed- 
eration, died suddenly on February 23. He 
had previously served with the Associated 
Charities of New Haven and with the New 
York County Chapter and the Atlantic Di- 
_ vision of the American Red Cross. Mr. 
McCartney had rare ability in coordinating 
social work and the community. The fed- 
eration movement can ill afford to lose men 
of this type, especially when they have Mr. 
McCartney’s enthusiasm and youthful vigor. 


-T. HENRY WALNUT, a former assistant 
district attorney of the United States, in 

Philadelphia, has been appointed by Gov- 
' ernor Pinchot assistant attorney-general for 

Pennsylvania for the purpose of conducting 
certain special inquiries arising out of the 
_ governor’s social program. Mr. Walnut’s 
appointment is interesting because of the 
_ sensational circumstances under which he 
was discharged from his previous public 
_ office. The story of the ineffectiveness of 
_ the prohibition law enforcement in Penn- 
_ sylvania, which it was his charge to investi- 


BAe ke 


gate, the connection between the bootlegging 
ring and the prohibition office, which in the 
end led to the indictment of the prohibition 
director and other serious political compli- 
cations which did not end with Mr. Wal- 
nut’s dismissal, have been told by him in 
the Survey for April, 29,1922. Mr. 
Walnut’s present appointment is not, we 
understand, for any immediate further in- 
vestigation of law enforcement in regard 
to prohibition, but for the purpose of secur- 
ing evidence on alleged unlawful proce- 
dures, on the part of both miners and op- 
erators, in connection with the coal strike. 


WESTCHESTER County, over the line 
from New York City, is a neighborly sort 
of place. Ruth Taylor, director of the 
county department of Child Welfare, is 
president of a Social Workers’ Discussion 
Club which meets monthly and has an av- 
erage attendance of thirty out of a total 
membership of forty. Hilda Thompson, 
secretary of the Council of Social Agencies 
of Mt. Kisco, is secretary, and Mrs, Paul 
R. Reynolds, of Scarsdale, secretary-treas- 
urer. Wives and husbands of social work- 
ers are ipso facto members of the club, and 
the physicians and teachers of the com- 
munity are included. 


THE GIRL RESERVES in St. Louis have 
secured as director Helen McNeil,’ who 
comes to her position by way of kinder- 
garten teaching, welfare work’ with the 
Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company, and 
girls’ work in the Philadelphia Y. W. C. A. 


COL. ERNEST P. BICKNELL, who has 
become vice-president of the American Red 
Cross, is too well known in the history of 
American relief operations to be described 
for Survey readers. Not everyone remem- 
bers, however, that he was one of that 
wonderful trio who made the Indiana State 
Board of Charities a powerful force for 
progress—along with Uncle Alexander 
Johnson and Amos Butler. James L. 
Fieser, who is now his colleague at the Red 
Cross, tells us that it was Bicknell’s ex- 
ample which led him into social work. 


MAX ABELMAN has left the Brooklyn 
Federation of Jewish Charities, with which 
he had been connected for more than 
thirteen years, to take a long rest. His 
recent plan for a zone campaign in the 
borough will be carried forward. The 
officers and directors of the federation gave 
him a testimonial dinner on February 20 
to mark their regret at his leaving a posi- 
tion in which he had performed a broad 
community service. 


“THE GREATEST LOSS that Pittsburgh 
has sustained in social service since I have 
been here,” writes Charles C, Cooper, “is 
the retirement of Thomas S. McAloney, 
superintendent for sixteen years of the 
West Pennsylvania Schoo! for the Blind. 
After a year’s leave of absence in Colorado 
Springs Mr. McAloney has decided to re- 
main there as-superintendent of the Colo- 
rado School for the Deaf and the Blind.” 


SO MANY of Governor Pinchot’s appoint- 
ments are significant for good government 
that it seems a bit invidious to mention one 
or two particularly. But attention should be 
drawn to the choice of Dr. Charles H. 
Miner as commissioner of health, Dr, 
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Miner maintained 2 dispensary at Wilkes- ~ 
Barre before the state established its system 
of tuberculosis clinics; he helped organiz 
the Wyoming Valley Tuberculosis Socie! 
and is now its president; he has been fo 
several years a director of the Pennsylvani 
‘Tuberculosis Society. 


DR. RUSSELL A. HIBBS, surgeon-in-chief 
of the New York Orthopedic Dispensary 
and Hospital and president of Hope Farm, 
has been_elected to the board of directors / 
of the Institute for Crippled and Disabled 
Men. Mrs. Seth Low, Jr., has also been 
elected to the board, 


Jottings i 
AN ALL-YEAR round schedule has been 
adopted by the New York School of Social 
Work, which announces that beginning O 
tober 1, 1923, it will operate on a four- 
quarter plan. Students may enter at the 
beginning of any quarterly unit, and six 
units will be required for a diploma. Por- 
ter R. Lee, director, says this step has been 
taken “because of the increasing demand on 
the part of the student body for less waste 
time in education. . . . The standards of 
training for all of the professions including 
social work are being constantly raised. 
Unless those’ in charge of our educational 
institutions make a systematic effort to meet 
these standards with the maximum economy 
of time the student’s entry into his chosen 
vocation will be delayed unnecessarily.” 


BETTER TIMES, the organ of New York — 
City social work, has established a syndi- 
cate service for chamber of commerce peri- 
odicals and local newspapers. Opportu- 
nity is the name of the attractive monthly 
journal which has replaced the Urban 
League Bulletin as the house organ of the 
National Urban League. A brand new pe- 
riodical has been launched by the Jewish 
Welfare Board under the title of The Jew-. 
ish Center. It ‘is appearing quarterly. 


IN ORDER to encourage the establishin 
of standards in child welfare work i 
Pennsylvania, the Children’s Bureau of the 
State Department of Public Welfare is o 
ganizing regional institutes throughout the 
state. On February 14 a one-day institute — 
was held in Wilkes-Barre, and was at- 
tended by more than 90 per cent of the chil- 
dren’s workers in the nearby counties. 
similar institute will be held in Allentowr 
on March 15, in Philadelphia on April 25— 
and in Williamsport early in June. 


THE SECOND annual conference of Dela- 
ware social workers, February 27 and 28, 
scored a three-base hit. ‘Three ex-presi- 
dents of the National Conference of Social Ih 
Work addressed the conference: Allen T. 
Burns, Owen R. Lovejoy and Robert 
Kelso. Although Delaware contains 
three counties with a total population 
223,000, more than 300 people registered 
the conference. On the first day the me 
ings were held at the University of Del 
ware and the entire student body att 
the opening session. neh ai 


THERE are 6,000 social workers | 
working with 500 agencies, acc 
recent estimate of Robert W. 

tive secretary of the Boston Coun 
cial Agencies. ig a Settee a 
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THE GOOSE-STEP 


A’ Study of American Education 
by Upton Sinclair 


Who owns the colleges, and why? 


Are your sons and daughters getting education, 
or propaganda? And whose propaganda? 


No man can ask more important questions than 
these; and here for the first time the questions 
are answered in a book. 


Do you know the extent to which the interlocking 
directors of railroads and steel and oil and coal and 
credit in the United States are also the interlocking 
trustees of American ‘‘ higher ’’ education? Do you think 
that our colleges and universities should be modeled on 
the lines of our government, or on the lines of our de- 
partment-stores? Do you know that eighty-five percent 
of college and university professors are dissatisfied with 
being managed by floor-walkers? Do you know for how 
many different actions and opinions a professor may lose 
his job? Do you know how many professors have to do 
their own laundry? Do you know why American college 

{ f « presidents with few exceptions are men who do not tell 
, masts ‘ the truth? Do you know to what extent ‘‘ social posi- 
Soa va 3 Aeon G tion ”? takes precedence over scholarship in American 
if CAR ioe academic life? Do you know to what extent our educa- 
a tion has become a by-product of gladiatorial combats? 
¢ () LLEGE 3 y 7] A A few of the institutions deali with: 

eae = P 5 2 The University of the House of Morgan; The Univer- 
PES tee Sa ai 3 sity of Lee-Higginson; The University of U. G. I.; The 
Tiger’s Lair; The Bull-dog’s Den; The University of the 
Black Hand; The University of the Lumber Trust; The 
University of the Chimes; The Universities of the Ana- 
conda; The University of the Latter Day Saints; The 
Mining Camp University; The Colleges of the Smelter 
Trust ; The University of Wheat; The University of the 
Ore Trust; The University of Standard Oil; The Univer- 
sity of Judge Gary; The University of the Grand 
Duchess; The University of Automobiles; The University 
of the Steel Trust; The University of Heaven; The Uni- 

versity of Jabbergrab. 


A few other chapter headings: 

The Interlocking President; Nicholas Miraculous; The 
Lightning-Change Artist; The Academic Department- 
Store; Stealing a Trust Fund; Peacocks and Slums; The 
Fortress of Mediaevalism; The Dean of Imperialism; 
The Stanford Skeleton; The Academic Wink; Hducation 
F. 0. B. Chicago; The Harpooner of Whales; The Proc- 
ess of Fordization; The Growth of Jabbergrab; The 
Large Mushrooms; The Little Toad-Stools; The Orang- 
Outang Hunters; The Semi-'simian Mob; The Rah-Rah 
Boys; Damn the Faculty; he Foundations of Fraud; 
The Bolshevik Hunters; The Helen Ghouls; The Shep- 
ard’s\ Crook; The Academic Rabbits. 


Now ready. Cloth, 500 pages, $2.00; paper bound 
$1.00;. postage paid. Upton Sinclair, Pasadena, 
California. 


50th Anniversary 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Washington, D. C., May 16-23 


To many people, the first visit to Washington 
is the first time that American history seems wholly 
real. Actually to see the seat of government, the 
Capitol and the White House makes the page of 


The White House 


A NATIONAL FORUM 


An annual forum for the discus- 
sion of the social aspects of: 

Proposed legislation. 

Results of legislation secured. 

Public outdoor relief, 

Public health. 

Mental hygiene. 

Immigration. 

Industry, 

Recreation. 

Citizenship. 

Prison administration. 

Probation. 

Education. 

Religion. 

Public opinion. 

The changing basis of the law. 

Court administration. — 

Labor problems. 

Rural problems. 

Public agencies and institutions. 

Local community problems. 

Social hygiene. 

Organization of social forces. 

Publicity. 

Financing. 

Kindred subjects. 


history vivid. One really feels the spirit of Lin- 
coln, Washington, and Roosevelt. Washington is 
rich in historic interest on every hand. And it 
is surpassingly beautiful in May. 

Of course these are only incidental reasons why 
it will be especially interesting to attend the Na- 
tional Conference this year. The Conference itself 
will be the great attraction. It attains its 50th 
milestone and the semi-centennial will be a high- 
water mark of interest and importance. The pro- 
gram will be unique in organization and notable 
in content. 

Each day of the Conference will be devoted to 
the consideration of a single topic, the relation 
between social work and health, the home, law 
and government, the church, industry, the school, 
and public opinion. It will indicate that social 
work is not a thing apart, but has a very vital 
relation to these fundamental institutions of so- 
ciety. Speakers of outstanding ability from this 
country and abroad will be on the program. 


ON TO WASHINGTON! 


Special rates on railroads. For information in 
regard to the Conference, railroad rates, hotel res- 
ervations, etc., write to 


Wir1amM HamMmonp PARKER, General Secretary, 
National Conference of Social Work, 


1714 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Capitol 


GENERAL SUBJECT: 
«Social Work in the Life of Today’’ 


SPECIAL TOPICS AND OHAIR- 
MEN 


TuHurspay, May 17—HBPALTH. 

Dr. Livingston Farrand, Presi- 
dent, Cornell University. 

FRIDAY, May 18—INDUSTRY. “ 
Rev. John A, Ryan, Catholic 
University, Washington, D, C 

Sarurpay, May 19—LAW AND 

GOVERNMENT. 
Prof. Roscoe Pound, Dean, Har- 
vard Law School. 

Sunpay, May 20—-THE CHURCH. 
Mrs, John M. Glenn, former 
President of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. 

Monpay, May 21—THE HOME. 
Porter R. Lee, Director, New 
York School of Social Work. 

Turspay, May 22—THH SCHOOL. 
Mrs. Helen T. Wooley, Assistant 
Director, Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Warpnespay, May 23—P UBLIC 

OPINION. 
Dr. John H. Finley, Associate 
Editor, New York Times, 
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Estelle and Sam 

(Continued from page 776) 
bureau proved that she was correct, and that Sam had once 
again ventured upon matrimony without the formality either 
of a divorce, or of removal to another city. If ever Estelle 
had a tantrum she had one then. There was no doubt that she 
was fond of Sam. Whatever she had done before she met 
him, she had not swerved from her devotion to him since their 
marriage. She could do everything in the world for him but 
hold her tongue. And now that he had left her for another 
woman she made no effort to hold it. ‘She would get him 
and get him good.” “She would show that black-faced girl 
where she got off,” and so on, and so on. So the charge was 
made against him by his wife, and once more, within a year 


and a half, Sam stood before the judge’s desk and faced the. 


charge of bigamy. 


He and Estelle had been married in another state, which ~ 


necessitated some delay in looking up the record of their mar- 
riage, and during that interval Sam was committed to the work- 
house. This left both wives at large in the same city. Suddenly 
we heard nothing of the affair. Estelle seemed to have quieted 
down, and to our astonishment we learned that she had suc- 
cumbed to a morbid curiosity to see her rival and had called 
upon her at Sam’s new flat. From seeing her, the acquaintance 
had progressed so rapidly that the two girls spent all of their 
free time in one another’s company and were known to have had 
not only long confidential talks together about the man they 
both loved, but-to have had luncheon with Sam as an invited 
guest on his release from the workhouse. Later Sam was 
taken to see the baby, in whom he had shown much interest of 
late, and, to the consternation of all the friends, Estelle an- 
nounced that she wished to drop the case. 

If a wife prosecutes her husband for bigamy he can be put 
in the “Pen.” But unless she or his unlawful wife or some 
one else is interested enough to pursue the matter it drops of 
its own weight, and such seemed likely to be the fate of the 
suit against Sam. Whether when he was faced with his former 
wife he had a revulsion of feeling in her favor, or whether it 


TO SOCIAL WORKERS WHO READ THE SURVEY | 


Dear friends and work-fellows:— 


: Kf GLE, 


was the baby, who is a boy any man might be proud of—or © 
whether it was the less sentimental prospect of three to five 
years in the “‘ Pen”—who shall say? At any rate, Sam w 
swinging back to Estelle, who was looking very pretty am 
stylish in some new clothes she was buying by installments. His 
renewal of devotion was the more easy, as the dark lady had 
other friends who were willing to console her, and it was ru- 
mored that she had given up the flat and sold the furniture. 
We saw little of Estelle during this period. Occasionally she 
called us up to say she would never speak to Sam again, and 
that she intended to begin the prosecution. But since the next 
day invariably brought a recantation, no one paid much attention 
to her. We were too thoroughly out. of, patience with them || 
both to bother with them. Finally we heard that “Stell” had 7 
taken a flat and that Sam was living in it, although his wife kept 
her housework: position in order to pay the baby’s board. Ap- 
parently she had given up the struggle of trying to make Sam 
pay it, and he, without that responsibility, was willing to live in) / 
her flat so long as she paid the-rent. : 
So that is how it stands. Sam is working and Estelle is work- 
ing. Estelle is rather more steadily at work than Sam, and the 
baby’s board and Sam’s stylish suits are much more likely to be 
paid for out of her pocket than out of that of her reclaimed hus- 
band, although he pays her way handsomely to an occasional 
show. : Pans 
So long as she does not live with him she does not scold © 
him quite so much, and so far Sam has not married agai 
There is no doubt that Estelle loves him, and there is no doubt 
that she loves the baby. There is no doubt that Sam is proud 
of the husky boy who resembles him so closely, and, while ther 
may be some doubt as to how much constancy of affection Sam 
is capable of toward any woman, at least he has been married — 
to Estelle longer than he has ever been married to any one else 
and whatever his lapses in behavior, they have not as yet sent 
him again to the workhouse. wae 
Both Sam and his wife are on most friendly terms with the — 
dark lady.and with her husband, and they often play cards with — 
them on a Sunday evening. They even joke about the resem- 
blance between their two eldest children. 
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You have seen the announcement of my book. It is writ- | 


Ai 


He 


1027 Lake Avenue, Fort Wayne, Indiana | if mailed). So if you are with me, please fill out 
put aig Z 
| for ‘$2.25, moe is at no eee oe | and send the adjoining coupon at once. 
I check for $2.50, send by mail. l Faithfully yours, 
OE SAA SNL DESEO EATEN OE BH! OSC Na Rent ALEXANDER | 
aed a ceaetues Ay MMO ia Medea pr ci aN ore aie Ge Mere ar AL ene | i ae JOG 
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- how; I have a good printer who got out several of the Con- 


ten for you and I believe you will like most of it pretty well. |” 
Some of it, maybe, you won't like quite so much, but I have | 
told of things as they look to me, and as now | have only myself 
to be responsible for, I can say just what I think about anything. 
It will run to about 450 pages and a prominent publisher, who _ 
has been coquetting with me about publishing it since last Sep- } 
tember, says it must sell for $4.50. But, if you will help, I will | 
publish it myself and the regular price will be $3.00. I know © 


ference Proceedings for me when | was secretary, and he will 
do a good job, and have it ready for the Conference in May. 
Now I want ONE THOUSAND people to join me in an AD- | 
VENTURE in CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING. I want to — 
print a big first edition, so as to reduce the cost. Every one who 
will send his subscription by April Ist, shall 


Communications: 
(Continued from page 809) 
Therefore, if one has the will to investigate, time, a certain 
knowledge of basic laws, and intellectual honesty, the test can 
e made with the following supplies: A radio variable resist- 
ance box, ten yards of insulated wire, and two square feet of 
thin aluminum for ground plates and electrodes. 
_ There is just one more essentialy a judicial mind. 

J. B. BUEHLER 
of New York 


President Electronic Research Association 


DR. EMERSON REPLIES ‘ 


y It seems to me that Huxley said it was the function of the 
philosopher to expound theories which would accommodate the 


establish facts and thus test the validity of philosophical theories. 
Is Albert Abrams either one or the other? 

It may be Albert Abrams’ theory that John Doe has “cerebro- 
spinal strain, 6 ohms,” apparently presumed to be a congenital 
# |attenuated syphilis of bovine type originally acquired through a 
supposititious vaccination: against smallpox. But what is bovine 
syphilis? The simple ifse dixit of a man who has not proved 
| to the science of medicine that there is such a disease is valueless. 

What is the cause of bovine syphilis? What are its manifesta- 
tions other than this wholly fanciful electronic reaction? 
The ambition of Abrams’ adherents to have the electronic 

theory investigated is laudable even though laughable. The 
most elementary precaution of a proponent of a theory of dis- 
ease is to provide himself with a few facts before he makes his 
_ bow in public. Why should others investigate this most improb- 
_ able theory until Albert Abrams has taken the same trouble 
himself? Neither the technique of his own so-called electronic 
reactions nor his baseless pronouncements as diagnoses are such 
as to justify any one in spending a moment in investigation. 

We are not so much interested in the 20,000 reported diagnoses 
| or in the three million finger taps made by Abrams, as in some 
one case where a causal relationship is shown between the 
claimed blood reaction and the claimed disease, which could not 
‘be found in another person free from the disease. If Abrams 
has case records worthy of scientific investigation let him publish 
them. It will then be time enough to start the investigation the 
i _ Survey is urged to sponsor. 

But, after all, must we take it so seriously? It is as the en- 
tertainer of nations that Abrams should be hailed. For so small 
a matter as a ten dollar fee every doubting Thomas now can 
discover his true religious belief, vide infra. The popular ques- 
tion for the Lenten season should be, “ Where is your dulness? 


| 
| 


_ Haven Emerson, M. D. 


so close to the appendix? ” 
. y wy zal 


Photographic reproduction 
trom Albert Abrams’ 
house organ Physico- 
Clinical Medicine fer 
September, 1922. This 
chart represents the areas 
of dulness Abrams claims 
to have found in deter- 
mining the religion of in- 
dividuals by means of the 
“Electronic Reactions.” 1 
represents the areas of 
dulness for a Catholic; 
2, Methodist; 3, Seventh 
Day Adventist; 4, The- 
osophist; 5, Protestant; 
6, Jew 


Organizing the Home 

'o THE Eprror: What is the home of today doing toward 
ing its boys and girls for efficient and honorable citizen- 
en the casual observer reports the tendency to build up 
social activities outside the home. Settlement clubs 
member of the family from the grandmother to the 
ten age, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, the Woodcraft 
other organizations too numerous to mention. It is 
> th t more effort was made to stimulate interesting 
he family. 

tings in the home are a great medium for pro- 


assembled facts of science and the function of the scientist to ‘ 


n the Seventh Day Adventist area or where the Baptists’ lies, . 


Among the many educational institutions and 
libraries using the AMERICANA are— 


Yale University 
Harvard University 
Princeton University 

. Columbia University 
Johns Hopkins University 
University of Illinois 
University of Virginia 
University of Minnesota 
University of Nebraska 
University of Pennsylvania 
Stanford University 
Mass. Inst. of Technology 
Vassar College 
U. S. Naval War College 
Virginia Military Institute 
Cornell University 
New York University 
McGill University 
Catholic University of America 
University of Vermont 
University of Wisconsin 
Syracuse University 
Trinity College 
Washington & Lee University 
Rutgers College 
N. ¥. State Teachers’ College 
Smith College 
Tufts College 
Williams College 
Wellesley College 
Dartmouth College 
University of Texas 
U. S. Military Academy 
Hunter College 
Randolph Macon College 
Georgia School of Technology 
Pennsylvania State College 
Boston Public Library 


The Encyclopedia 


Tulane University 

Radcliffe University 
University of California 
Georgetown University 
West Virginia University 
Lehigh University 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Missouri 
University of Maine 

Purdue University 
University of Washington 
Oregon Agricultural College 
Colgate University 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
Vanderbilt University 
University of North Carolina 
University of Rechester 
Iowa State Teachers’ College 
New York Public Library 
New York State Library 
California State Library 
Chicago Public Library 
Massachusetts State Library 
Springfield Public Library — 
Detroit Public Library 
Minneapolis Public Library 
Rochester Public Library 
Cincinnati Public Library 
Cleveland Public Library 
Pennsylvania State Library 
Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 
Providence Public Library 
Vermont State Library 
Spokane Public Library 
West Virginia State Library 
Milwaukee Public Library 
Tulsa Public Library 
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AMERICANA 


New Authoritative 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA CORPORATION 

27 William Street, New York, N. Y. 

Peoples Gas Building; Chicago, Il. 

Please send me free of charge descriptive literature of the AMMRICANA. 


Up-to-date 


Name 
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THE 


A Magazine for Inquiry into Facts 
and Analysis of Opinions 


THE AMERICAN 
LABOR MONTHLY 


March Issue Ready 


Principal Articles 
. The World We Live In 


—footnotes to Current Events 


—J. B. Salutsky 


2. Science and Labor 
—Walter N. Polakoo 


3. After.Wet A. F. of L, Politics 


—David J. Saposs 


4. Yesterday’s Supermen 
—A Study in Eclipse 


—Syloia Kopald 
5. These United Estates: 


—KEarle C. Starr 


—Louis Bloch 


Reparations and Profits 

: —Louis B. Boutin 
Who Will Lead American Radical 
Labor? 


—tLeo Hartmann 


The Shop Delegate System 


—H. K. Herwitz 


John Dewey Revolutionizes 
Psychology 


—Max Weinzweig | 


Walter Lippmann— 
American Liberal 


11. Book Reviews 
12. Post-Reflections 


Single Copies—25c 
Subscription per year—$3.00 
Sample Copies Free—Postage 5c 


The American Labor Monthly Publishing Association 
128 West 13th St., New York City 
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( ducing unity as well as a pronc need ‘ddscacaual factors 


Pnoees 


plans and methods of conducting such meetings are many 
varied. Heads of families, by a little careful thought and | 
sideration, should be best able to formulate and follow such 
one as would suit their own family needs best. A simple su 
gestive outline follows: 

‘Let the father act as president, with mother as his counselos 
or if there are adult children two counselors would be in ev 
better order, a member of the family as secretary and treasur 
another member as musical director. Let the small boys act a 
ushers or deacons. Procure a good large record book for t 
minutes and have the secretary record all minutes and impo 
tant items brought out in the meetings under the name of th 
(father’s name) family meetings. Record interesting schoo 
events such as promotions or special credits, church or com 
munity activities, contagious diseases, investments or othe 
interesting points, thereby making a valuable family history. 

All members should be clean and in proper condition to atten 
and the meeting be conducted with dignity and order, but neve 
tense or lacking in freedom of speech or action. Father always 
presides but each member in turn may be appointed to conduct 
the meeting and be held responsible for the program. By thi 
action individual responsibility and confidence will be developed 
and if sufficient variety is introduced the meetings will neve 
become tiresome. Opportunities are afforded each member of 
the family, including father and mother, to offer an appropriate 
prayer for opening or closing, learning to select appropri: 
songs, how to make a motion, conduct a business meeting, pre- 
sent a subject, in short, learning to meet the world appropriatel 
and well without fear. Unnumbered subjects may be intro- 
duced by the members in their turn or some systematic stud 
pursued. These meetings furnish an ideal place and condition 
for parents to get close to the children and teach them tactfully 
and forcefully, as well as gracefully, the many lessons that have 
to be taught, and a great amount of individual teaching can b 
done away with, | Lucy Wricut SNow 
- Royal Oak, Mich. ; 


The Visiting Teacher’s Work 


To rue Eprror: In the Survey for January 15, the author 
of The Cop Will Get You ably suggests the establishment of 
a “citizenship teacher” whose function it shall be to study 
neighborhood needs, and supply for the morally undertraine 
children such opportunities for ethical development as 
insure good citizenship. But is not the writer suggesting what 
is the present function of the visiting teacher? Is it not th 
visiting teacher who brings to busy and perplexed parents th 
latest hints on child training? Does she not open to mothe 
whose perspective is limited by household cares to the fou 
walls of their apartments the better, and often undreamed- 
methods of handling Tony and Izzie; the benefits of soci 
and recreational opportunities; and bring into young lives. 
moral standards of our western civilization to replace th 
of narrower social contacts: and stunted dere OO ‘Opp 
tunities ? 


regular work of ih ge room... is able to answer = m 
such calls upon her and to give ‘the many hours of study t 
her district and its needs,” and who is indeed “trained . . 
to look after such and other matters pertaining to ‘the wel: 
of the people of the district?” % 

Jessiz L. Louvers 


President, Association of Visiting Teachers, Bide York. 


Catherine Breshkovsky’s Schoak ; iy ag 


To THE Eprror: The interesting article in the SuRVEY 
December 1, telling of the good work done by Catherine 
kovsky’s schools in Russian .Carpathia, and their grea 

of help, did not mention where money for them can be 
It should be sent through the American Express to_ 
Beskida, président of the School Fund, Civil Administ ati 
Uzhorod, Karpato-Russ, Czecho-Slovakia. Ont will 
forward any contributions, 

Catherine Breshkovsky’s own address is Prague si it 
care Dr. Kramers, Praha Bubenec, Prague, Czech >-Slov 


Dorchester, Mass. 


in Social Economics 


ia on offered: first year Pe Soecd Case Work, 
- Health and Preventable Disease, Social Medi- 
cine, Community Problems and Organization, 
ta Social Work and Law, Immigrant Peoples. 
i ‘Twenty-one ‘hours a week field work training 
_ under professional executives. > 
- Second year, specialized, 
Psychiatric and General Medical Social Service 
training given by the Social Service Department 
_ of The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
College graduates eligible for M.A. degree after 
eA completing, the two years’ course. 


| For circulars address ai . BALL, Registrar. 


a Smith College School for 
— Social ¥ Work 


: ; Fi i Pebcbintste Social Workers MN 

; “child Welfare Workers. "Community Service Workers 
i" Visiting Teachers | ese Probation Officers | 
_ Attendance Officers _ Family Case Workers 
poeneal Social TREE: 
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| Bummer Session—July a 1923 
THE DIRECTOR, 
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j Hsecotor oe Detroit Community Union 
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By Epwarp T. DEVINE 
“Contributing Editor Tau Survay 
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RALDINE P. DILLA, A. M. 


ow studying in the University of London 
if okey conduct another party on a 


Copies of Tu rae ts for 
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15, 1 and Cs eg 4 and 15 

1923 e sipneribaes who do no 

i bind their copies will confer a 

n for the use of libraries and others who 

‘Please mail to THE Survey, 112 Hast 
Pad iy 


The Announcement of Courses for the 
year 1923-1924 is now available. 
Among other things, the booklet tells. 
that beginning October first the curric- 
ulum will be reorganized on a Four © 
Quarter Plan. Thereafter,thestudent | 
can matriculate for a diploma by enter- 
ing the school in any October, January, 
March or June. Graduation will fol- 
low the satisfactory completion of six 
quarters of study. A copy of 
the announcement will be 
mailed upon request. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 Hast Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


THE 
NEW STUDENT 


An international student fortnightly devoted to 
honest education and free speech in the 
colleges. 


** Never, since the Middle Ages have students so 
organized themselves as now. A return may 
soon be expected to the times when (as at St. 
Andrew’s today) students chose their own Vice- — 
Chancellor and even appointed their own proc- 

tors and professorial staff.” 


Graham Wallas 


speaking at the English National 
Union of Students, November 23, 1922 


FOLLOW WITH US THE 


STUDENT RENASCENCE 


Wisconsin students publish an inde- 
pendent political organ. 
Chinese students oust notoriously 
corrupt public officials. 
German students elect a national 
student congress with large powers, 
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To The National Student Forum 
2929 Broadway, New York 


I enclose $1.00 for a year’s subscription (18 issues, M hot 
Jished during the college year) to THE NEW STUDENT. 
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“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 
new and to experienced housekeepers—already 
in its second edition. It considers in turn the 
kitchen, pantry, dining room, general cleaning 
equipment and the laundry, and gives the price 
of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


HIGGINS’ 


Drawing Inks Photo Mounter Paste 

Eternal Writing Ink Drawing Board Paste 

Engrossing Ink Liquid Paste 

Taurine Mucilage Office Paste 

Vegetable Glue, etc. 
Are the Finest and Best inks and Adhesives 

Emancipate yourself from corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and Adhesives. They 


will be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 
4 put up, and withal so efficient. 


AT DEALERS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, Lond 
271 Ninth Street r We Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


———— Eee 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Groceries 


SEEMAN BROS. 


Hudson and North Moore Streets New York 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 


501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 808) 
of the world. Similarly in the very casual reference to the 
dams for water power and irrigation purposes, accomplishments 
in this field by federal, state and private agencies in the United 
States in the past thirty years fail to be mentioned. 

To the Englishman at all times and to geologists generally the 
analysis and story of England’s structure of clays, gravels and 
chalk is useful. Few of us in the United States are as familiar 
with the importance of soil and subsoil, rock, drainage and 
climate in our native states as the peripatetic Englishman is in 
his most fascinating island. } 

This book of Mr. Garnett’s betrays the devotee and the stu- 
dent. It may be described as parochial in scope, too partial 


for the engineer or sanitarian, too local in its story for general 
educational purposes. 5 


- 


The First American Landscape Architect 


FORTY YEARS OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE, VOL. I. EARLY 
YEARS AND EXPERIENCBS, by Frederick Law Olmsted. 181 pp. 
Aimer ated. oF: 

URVEY. 


FPREDERICK LAW OLMSTED, JR.'and Theodora Kim- 
ball have done an admirable piece of work in editing this bio- 


graphy—for the most part composed of original letters and 
journals—of America’s first and foremost landscape architect— 


Putnam’s Sons. Price $2.50 postpaid of the 


_ a term which he himself invented to distinguish his aims from 


those of landscape gardeners who amid the multitude and variety 


‘Calder suggests principles and practice in handling the human 


conception of the placing of buildings and improvements in a 
landscape as a work of art. The story of Olmsted’s childhood — 
and youth gives glimpses of New England life in the middle of 
the nineteenth century as reflected in a sensitive and thoughtful - 
mind. -His love of nature, which he shared with others of his 
environment, gradually became a love of landscape and his 
experimenting in horticulture grew to experiments in the use 
of large tracts of land as materials in an art which was destined 
later to give America public and private parks of exquisite 
beauty. ; 

When Olmsted was called to administer and develop Central 
Park, New York, there were no public parks worthy of that 
name in that metropolis or any other great American city. 
He complained in one of his early writings that the American 
citizen had no place of dignity or beauty where he could take a 
stroll in the evenings. To fill an evident social need was as 
much the motive that underlay his creative activity as was his 
artistic impulse. So, under his leadership through many years, 
American landscape architecture became more and more a pub- 
lic art, freeing itself, so far as parks were concerned, from the 
model of the English country seat and entering into an ever 
closer conception of the relation of land development to city . 
development. Later volumes, no doubt, will give opportunities 
for a fuller appraisal of what Olmsted has meant to American 
life; we can think of no other American of the last generation 
whose biography, so far withheld, could be more significant. 


WHAT BVERY CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW, by George HB. Dunham. 
Ginn & Oo. 76 pp. Price $.72 postpaid of the SuBVEY. 
“ How is a city divided? . . Why do we celebrate the 
Fourth of July? . . . What does a voter do on election 
day?”—several hundred questions of this sort with their an- 
swers make up a useful little handbook for young or would- 
be citizens. The constitution of the United States is included 
in full. 


.XAPITAL’S DUTY TO THE WAGE-BDARNER, by John Calder. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 326 pp. Price $2.25 postpaid of the SURVEY. — 


From forty years’ experience with industrial problems, Mr. 
y - 


factors in industry. Part of the material in this book was 
previously published in Survey GrapuHic. 


FEEDING, DIET AND THE GENERAL CARE OF CHILDREN, by 
Albert J. Bell, A.B. M.D. F. A. Davis Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 276 
pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of the SuRvEY. 

A useful, up-to-date text book for mothers and nurses; it gives 

diet lists, tables of weight, height, etc., explicit instructions for 

daily routine and for meeting various emergencies in the care 
of young children. 


ESSAYS, by Percy Stickney Grant. Harper & Bros. 174 pp. Price 
$1.75 postpaid of the SuRxvHY. : 


Dostoevsky, Shaw, Shakespeare, Browning, sculpture, poetry, 1a 
all discussed in turn by the preacher whose iconoclastic ser- 
mons frequently make news for the Monday morning papers 
of New York. ; ; 

A FIFTH AVENUE PARADE AND OTHER PORMS, by Percy 


Grant. 
vBY. 


Stickney 
Harper & Bros, 178 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of the Sur- : 
Mr. Grant seems more eager to put across a message than to — 


decorate a phrase. rH 


I BELIEVE IN GOD AND IN EVOLUTION, by William W. M. D. ve 
Keen. Lippincott. 100 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of the SURVEY. 
An address by a professor of surgery explaining how one’s be- 
liefs in Christianity and in modern scientific theories may be 
reconciled. ee: 
CHURCH STREET, by Jean Carter Cochran. Westminister Press. 
227 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of the Survey. re 
Stories of the good folk in “ our village.” a 
“WHAT CIVILIZATION OWES TO ITALY, by James J, Walsh. Strat . 
ford Oo. 432 pp. Illustrated. Price $5.00 postpaid of the Sv 
“Ttaly for the past thousand years,” says Dr. Walsh, “ has b 
the mother and mistress of the arts, the fountain head of liter 
ture, the foster-mother of education, the beneficent patron of t 
arts and crafts, and, though this is less well recogni d, t 


- 


* 


: This eae is packed with the 
historica on on which he rests this claim, 
strated by reproductions of Italian art. 


) MAKB THE CHURCH Go by Rev. William H. Leach. 
_ George H. Doran Oo. 128 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of the Sunvny. 
ey bag of tricks for the “modern minister executive,” suggest- 
ing how he may use some of the methods of successful business 
o build up church attendance and Support. 


SALOME or THD TENEMENTS, by Anzia Yezierska. Boni € 
Liveright. 290 pp. Price $2.00 pastowld of the Sugvny. bs 
vA bitter emotional novel of the mismatch between a passionate 
\ young Russian Jewess of the Ghetto and an intellectual aristo- 
_crat from New England. Miss Yezierska weaves into the story 
denunciation of settlement work and its motives. 


I URAL CALIFORNIA, y BE. J. Wickson, Macmillan Oo. 399 i 
Illustrated. Price $3. oY, postpaid of the Sugvuy, of 


pean Wickson discusses in detail the natural resources of 
i ‘California, the character of its agriculture, and the sociological 
factors that have influenced its development. 


THE CHURCH ON THH AVENUE, by Helen R. Martin. Dodd, Mead 
& 00, 348 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of the SURVEY. 

A story written to show the need of freeing a minister from the 
, domination of a Deacon Money-bags. 


HBONY AND IVORY, by Llewelyn Powys. American Library Service. 
223 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of the Survuy. A 

; Vivid stories of Africa written from first-hand knowledge and 
permeated with-compelling pessimism. 


“MYSTERY AT GENEVA, by Rose Macau: ‘Bont & Liveright. 248 
pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of the saree x 


The author of Potterism has tried her hand at a detective 
story—skilfully done, but far less deserving of success than her 
_ earlier novels. 


i 


{ 
4 POLITICAL CHRISTIANITY, tbe A, Maude Royden.. G. P. Putnam's 
pape: 148 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of the SURVEY. 


P) YER AS A FORCE, by A. Maude Royden. G. P. Putnam’s So 

ety) 2 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of the SURVEY. sna tie 

Addresses by London’s famous woman preacher on the appli- 

cation of Christian principles to our duty as citizens and on the 

psychology and use of prayer. Miss Royden has been recently 
- lecturing i in the United States. 


( ‘isp SNaled Or UNREST, by Bernice Lesbia Kenyon. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. 95 pp, Price ah 50 postpaid of the Survey. 

‘These “first poems’ ” establish the young author as decidedly 

e the rank of “promising.” ‘Miss Kenyon writes with 

tt as well as feeling. Many of her lyrics conjure up warm 
emories of sea and woods. —_- 


ING YOUTH, by Warner Fabian. Boni & Liveright. 336 pp. 
ice $2.00 etal of the Survmry, 

uperficial, highly spiced novel in which the younger genera- 
uns riot, experimenting eS with life, ever hunting 
new stimulus. 


SOLDIBR AND DHATH, by Arthur Ransome. B. W. Huebsch. 
Price $.75 postpaid of the Sugvey, 

amusing folk story translated from the Russian—there are 
ns and adventure and magic in it, and a moral shrewdly 


MO RROW, by William Heyliger. D. Applet é Oo. 256 
» momo $1.75 (postpaid of the Ronver. vagy 
problems put in terms of a story for boys. Tony Car- 
0 of the labor leader, and Dan Terriss, son of the 
cata ‘ohing oe a strike, was called, spend a summer 


DY TO BE A MOTHER, bi A Carolyn Conant Van Blar- 
pero Oo. 237 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of the 


ne on the A Baer mother’s care of herself 
structions and explanations are set forth simply 
he tee was formerly assistant superintend- 
Benes 11 nursing and the care of infants 
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None Genuine Without Trade Mark 


Tired? 


ID you rest well last night? Ever 
hear that question? How could you 
always answer it? 


Running in all directions over the back 
and sides are sensitive, tired, weary 
nerves. They must have perfect comfort 
and rest. To insure this much study has 
been given by physicians, sanitariums and 
hospitals. They have found the greatest 
aid in perfect conditions for repose of the 
nerve system. Sanitary beds are all im- 
portant. You may have a good mattress 
and springs—that is not enough. They 
cannot be sanitary and fully restful to the 
nerves without quilted mattress pads. 


Over the mattress should be laid an Ex- 
celsior Quilted Mattress Pad; over this 
spread your sheets. These protectors are 
made of bleached white muslin, both sides 
quilted with white wadding of the best 
grade between. This assures the tired 
nerves a smooth even surface to rest on, 
giving them free action and healthy re- 
spiratory conditions which are not possible 
with the ordinary mattresses. 


Further, they keep the bed and babies’ 
crib clean and sweet, and mattresses in a 
perfect sanitary condition. All leading 
physicians endorse them.  Sanitariums, 
hospitals and leading hotels throughout 
the country use them. 


Excelsior Quilting Mattress Pads wash 
easily and are as good as new afterwards; 
cost but little and serve to protect mat- 
tresses and lengthen their service. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


15 Laight Street NEW YORK CITY 


819 


City, N.Y. 
Denver. 
eral Secretary, 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field di- 
rector; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 East 22nd St. New 


York. | Advice in organization problems of family social work societies 


(Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada, 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerl Na- 
tional Social Workers’ Exchange)—Mrs, Edith Shatto King, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 130 East 22nd St., New York. An organization of profes- 
sional social workers devoted to raising social work standards and require- 
ments. Membership open to qualified social workers, 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION—Formerly the Ameri- 
can Child Hygiene Association and the Child Health Organization of 
America. Headquarters: 532 Seventeenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C.; Administrative Office, 370 Seventh Avenue, New. York City. Her- 
bert Hoover, President; L. Emmett Holt, M. D., ist Vice-President; Liv- 
ingston Farrand, M. D., 2d Vice-President; Thomas D. Wood, M. D., 3d: 
Vice-President; Corcoran Thom, Treasurer; Philip Van Ingen, M. D., 
Secretary. To promote the healthful development of children from birth 
to maturity through the proper care and education of mothers before and 
after the birth of a child; through assistance to physicians, nurses, health 
workers, teachers and all interested in child health; through encouraging 
the teaching of health in schools. To do this by means of personal con- 
ferences, public addresses, publication of educational and scientific infor- 
mation, and the building up of government agencies to deal with child 
health. Publishes educational literature and a monthly magazine— 
“Mother and Child.” 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—See American Child 
Heaith Association, ; 


_ AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 


‘president; A. R. Mann, vice-president; EH. C, Lindeman, executive seécre- 
tary; Nat T. Frame, Morgantown, W. Va., field secretary. Emphasizes 
the human aspect of country life,’ Membership, $3.00. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lenna F. Cooper, 
secretary; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community. 
Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md, 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an interna- 
tional peace of justice, Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, $2.00 
a year, Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 612-614 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C, 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Congress 
Boston, Massachusetts, September 13-19, 1923, E, R.'Cass, General Sec- 
retary, 135 East 15th Street, N. ¥. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL. OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, executive secretary; 370 Seventh Ave., New York, To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention, 
Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. . To promote a better understanding of the social hygiene 
movement; to advance sound sex education; to combat prostitution and 
gex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the campaign against the 
venereal diseases; to advise in al Saisie of state and local social- 
hygiene programs. Annual membership dues $2 including monthly journal. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—See American 
Child Health Association. ‘ 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies to 
secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to improve stand- 
ards and methods in the different fields of work with children and to make 
available in any part of the field the assured results of successful effort. 
The League will be glad to consult with any agency, with a view to assist- 
ing it im organizing or Lgl drain its children’s work. C. C, Carstens, 
director, 130 East 22nd St., New York. ' 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 West 98th St., New York. Rose 
Brenner, president; Mrs, Harry Sternberger, executive secretary. Pro- 
motes civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 


Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway, Mrs. S. J. Rosensohn, 
be hcl For the protection and education of immigrant women and 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. A na- 
tional civic movement for promoting citizenship through right use of lei- 
sure. It will, on request, help local communities work out leisure 
programs. H. S. Braucher, Secretary. : 


' EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich, Chancellor David Starr 


Jordan, president; Dr. 
tive secretary. 
hereditary inventory and cugenic possibilities. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. Chas, S. 
aaa pear Rev. S. M, Cavert, general secretaries; 105 East 22nd St, 
ew Yor 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. Tippy, 
| executive secretary; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research secretary; Agnes 
'H. Campbell, research assistant; Inez M, Cavert, librarian, 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, vice- 
rincipal; F, H. Rogers, treasurer; W. Ti, Scoville, secretary; Hampton, 
a. Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a state nor a government 

school. Free illustrated literature, 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—First appointed 1854, located New York City 1866, 
incorporated 1883. Headquarters office, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone Vanderbilt 1200, Branch offices, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Chairman, James M. Speers; Treasurer, B. H. Fancher; Gen- 
John R. Mott. The Committee maintains a staff of execu- 


. H. Kellogg, secretary; Prof. O. C. Glaser, execu- 
A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
Literature free. 


ce 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES ~~ 
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‘ wealth Fund Program for the Prevention of Delinquency. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THe Survey. It helps us, it tdentifies you) 


tive and traveling secretaries for service in the interests of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations at home and abroad. ‘ NA 


0 i ayy i 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DELIN- — 
QUENCY—Graham Romeyn Taylor, Executive Director, 52 Wanderbilt 
Avenue, New York. To promote the adoption of sound methods in this . 
field, with particular reference to psychiatric clinics, visiting. teacher 
work, and training for these and similar services; to conduct related studies, — 
education and publication; and to interpret the work of the Common- f 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF LEGAL AID SOCIETIES. 
President, Albert F. Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston; Secretary, — 
John S. Bradway, 133 South 12th St., Philadelphia; Chairman of Cen pa 
Committee, Leonard McGee, 239 Broadway, New York. This organization _ 
was formed in 1912 as a national association of all legal aid societies and 
bureaus in the United States to develop and extend legal aid work. The. 

record of proceedings at the 1922 convention contains the best material — 
obtainable on practical legal aid work. Copies free on request. a 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL- — 


ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, president; James Weldon Johnson, 

secretary; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans tha — 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information regar ie 
race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 350 branches. 
Membership, $1.00 upward, , 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMENS CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, President; Miss Mabel Cratty, 
General Secretary, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. This organ- 
ization maintains a staff of executive and traveling secretaries to cover 
work in the United States in 1,152 local Y.W.C.A.’s on behalf of the in- 
dustrial, business, student, foreign born, Indian, Colored and younger 
girls. It has 174 American secretaries at work in 55 centers in the Orient, 
Latin America and Europe. The National Board also maintains a National 
Training School of graduate type at 135 East 52nd Street, New York City, 
for the professional training of its leadership. . The training is given 

two parts. The preliminary course consists of six weeks of lecture work 
(generally given in the summer session) and nine months practical ex- — 
perience on salary under supervision. The advanced course requires a full — 
year of resident academic study, upon the successful completion of which 


a professional certificate is granted. Special emphasis is placed. upon f 


training in group work. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE’ COUNCIL—1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N..W., Washington, D. C. . 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. { ‘ 
Departments—Education, Laws and Legislation, Social Action, Press 
and Publicity, Lay Organizations ote ai Council of Catholic Men _ 
and National Council of Catholic omen,) i 
National Catholic Service School for Women, 3400 Nineteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Ae ioe 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, sec- 
retary; 105 East 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural investiga- — 
tions, 'Works for improved laws and administration; children’s codes. 
Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinquency, etc. i 
membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and $100; includes monthly bulletin, “ The 
American Child.” © 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Charles F. 
Powlison, general secretary; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and conditions 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child welfare groups in community, 
city or state-wide service through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr. 
Walter B. James, president; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, medical director; — 
Associate Medical irectors, Dr, Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. V. 

Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Ave., New York, 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble-minded- 
ness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education psy- — 
chiatric social service, backward children, surveys, state societies. ‘‘Mental — 
Hygiene;” quarterly, $2.00 a year. ‘ ‘ 


a 1 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Homer Fol 

President, New York; W. H. Parker, Secretary, 25 East Ninth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss the principle: 
of humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency of social service 
agencies, Each year it holds an annual meeting, publishes in permanent 
form the Proceedings of the me¢ting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The 
fiftieth annual meeting and Conference will be held in Washington, D. C., 
in May, 1923. Proceedings are sent free of charge to all members upon 
payment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIN! 

NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. C fi 

secretary; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, secret 130 East 22nd St., 

York. Objects: To furnish information, exhi ‘its, lantern slides, lectures, 

Rou literature of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. Includes — 
ew York State Committee. ‘ 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 East 23rd St., New Yor 
Mrs, Florence carmit f general secretary. Promotes legislation for 

lightened standards for women and minors in industry and for honest — 
Pees minimum wage commissions, eight-hour day, no night w : 
ederal regulation food and packing industries; “ honest cloth ” legisla 
Publications available, ‘ ¥ 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woot 

secretary; 20 Union Park, Boston, Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the funda- 
mental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. ' a PA 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Dir 
Seventh Ave., New York. For development and standardization of 


health nursing. Maintains library educational service. Offic’ 
azine, “ Public Health Nurse.” — Aree f 


ut 
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URSI 


i=" ee | 


iba DIRECTORY 


‘NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. L. 

He Wi apr iihes commatees executive secretary; 

(127 East 23rd foe! Nee. York, ores of white and color 
people to work out ctanunicy ares egro social workers. 


(Gag ole chieierian teapesance dat N ebay 
Gordon, en: eadquarters, cago Ave., Evanston, 
To secure Srecdee enforcement the Kighteenth Amendment, to 
advance the welfare of the American people through the departments of 
Child Welfare, Women in rep gl Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
i porte tion, Americanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official 
a pub lication, “‘ The Union Signal,” published at Headquarters, 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, yom President, Mrs, Maud Swartz, President; 311 South 
Ashland cite ‘Chicago, I Stands for self-government in the work 
shop thr h organization and also for the enactment of protective legis- 
lation, Information given. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION aad AMERICA— 
1 Madison 


i Ave., New York. Lee, Lie lag - 8. Braucher, 
{ 


secretary. Special attention given hemp ihe oa ear-round munici 
| recreation pay Per any availab spelt a and community 
center activities and administration. 


_ PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure re 
sentation for all. Hoag, banrsintang 1417 Locust S&t., Philadelphia, 
M , $2.00, entitles to quarterly R. Review. 


| THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich, For 
study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 

- ments, Its chief activities are the. Race Betterment Conferenc the 
; egistry, and lecture courses and various allied activities. J. H. 
‘g, president; B. N. Colver, meceenty 


: RUSSELL 8 SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Livin; thsned 
tions—Jo! hn M. Gienn, director; 130 East 22nd St., New York. 
arity Ye greta Child-Hel , Industrial Studi Library, 
. Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and Exhibits, ie pu ubli- 
' cations of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and 
( ive form some 
( logue sent upon request. 


iy TU SKEGEE INSTITUTE—An Institution for aining of Negro 
- Youth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
ee furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and on the Tus 

_ gee idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin pals Warren Logan, ova 
iter; A. I, Holsey, acting secretary, Tuskegee, Ala. 


k WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Miller, 
ise Jz., secretary, 465 WwW. 23rd St. A clearing-house for Workers’ Education. 


a vi solicit ebudans: for charitable and social 
cies often have difficulty in getting the point of view 


gz statements from persons, Robert W. deForest and 
iv ee sor example, who receive innumerable re- 


y raising, | aes purchasing and other adminis- 
ind business _problems of social agencies. It makes 


«. helpful, eunioe ee invested in a Part 
elp you to raise or to save thousands of dollars 
‘ia! agency in which you are particularly interested. 
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Is the Community Chest the Best Plan? — 
(Continued from page 805) 


possibly be raised. ‘The campaign goal is not attained. 
But close examination of the results shows almost invari- 
ably that more money was raised than under the separate 
method. The agencies askings were cut, but they had 
rela. more money 'to spend than they had the year be- 
ore. 

A federation is a human institution. It ‘is to be pre- 
sumed that it will fail wherever brains, energy and faith 
are not put into it. When these have been put-in it has 
succeeded very satisfactorily in scores of places over a 
series of years. 


Q. It promotes discord by devoting public money to sec- 
tarian uses. In most states the use of public funds for the 
support of agencies under sectarian control is unlawful. The 
community chest violates the spirit of this law by collecting 
funds from the general public under pressure and appropriat- 


ing them to sectarian agencies. The aggregate amount allowed | 


by the chest committee in some cities for the hospitals, or- 
phanages and other agencies belonging to one of the great 
religious bodies is by many considered to be proportionately 
far in excess of the amounts allowed for similar agencies 
controlled by other religious bodies. ‘This results in an under- 
current of religious animosity which threatens the future 
of the chest. ve 


The fundamental error of this position arises from the 
failure to understand that the social welfare of the com- + 
munity is the social welfare of all groups making up the me 
community; that low social standards, through lack of 8 
support or through any other cause, of any group in the i 
community, denominational or otherwise, lowers the level 
of the community as a whole; that the effects of uncor- 
rected wrongs existing in any group spread and render at 
least partially unavailing the best supported and best man- 
aged efforts of the remaining groups, and of course, in- — 
crease the work and increase the expenses of all the social 
agencies in the community. 

Probably the biggest thing the federation movement has 
done is to bring the religious groups together in the com- 
mon temple of human service. This common devotion, 
common service, common understanding, has done more 
than any other one thing to lead several cities out of a’ 
deep slough of despond into a path of hopeful progress. 
To illustrate from the experience of Cincinnati: Last year 
five Protestant, Jewish and Catholic agencies voluntarily 
suggested smaller budgets for themselves so that two 
Catholic agencies might have increased budgets, which were _ 
very much needed. A mental hygiene clinic for the entire 
community has been formed with religious groups repre- 
sented on the board. 


10. It is promoted by interested persons. The nation-wide 4% is 
promotion of the community chest plan seems to be very 
largely fostered by the American Association for Community 
Organization which is composed, to a very large extent, of 
community chest paid officials. 


There has been no organized nation-wide promotion of 
the federation plan. The movement has risen spon- 
taneously in cities all over the country. The American — 
Association for Community Organization has confined its. 
activities to exchanging experiences between federated tra 
cities, to answering inquiries made to it by those in other 
cities and, occasionally, replying to an attack on the idea. 
It has not attempted in a single instance of which we are 
aware to influence a single city to adopt the community — 
chest plan. Indeed, its members have from time to time — 
discouraged certain cities in undertaking such a movement — x 
because they felt that these cities did not have sufficient 
poi auey: vision to make the naderpenoe successful. (he 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch, 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 
consecutive insertions, Cash with orders. 
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March 15th. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: TWO EXPERIENCED WO- 
MEN, ONE AS RESIDENT MANAGER 
AND HOUSEKEEPER, ONE AS 
RECREATIONAL DIRECTOR, FOR. 
SUMMER OUTING CAMP NEAR 
CHICAGO. 

Our guests are Jewish mothers and 
ehildren from the congested districts of 
Chicago. Capacity’ about 70. Mrs. 
Martin Barbe, Chairman for Chicago 
Section Council of Jewish Women, 4922 
Blackstone Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 


A PROMINENT JEWISH 
INSTITUTION 


seeks the services of a high type Social 
Director, man or woman, to plan and exe 
cute all social and educational activities 
throughout its building. Good salary for 
right person. 4426 SuRVnEY. 


QUALIFIED MAN 


ASSISTANT HEAD RESIDENT. 
IRENE KAUFMANN» SETTLEMENT, 


PITTSBURGH. ; 
Address Sidney A. Teller, Head Resident. 


WANTED: Man and Wife experienced 
in child caring for superintendent and 
matron of a small Jewish Children’s Home. 
Good salary. Apply in writing, giving 
complete references to 4420 SURVEY. 


WANTED: May. ist by child placing 
society: Trained case worker with ex- 
perience in family or children’s agency. 
Must be Episcopal. 4427 Survey. 


Director boys’ and men’s work Irene 
Kaufmann Settlement, Pittsburgh. Resident. 
Give full information as to age, education, 
experience, references, salary desired, when 
available, etc. Enclose photograph. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book now, 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Position open at Irene Kaufmann Settle- 
ment, Pittsburgh, for experienced office sec- 
retary. Resident. Send full information, 
age, education, references, salary expected, 
when available. 


WANTED: Experienced girls’ club 
worker and assistant to Headworker in 
Jewish Community House. 4428 Survey. 


POSITION open as headworker of re- 
cently enlarged Settlement House in large 
city in Middle West. Catholic preferred. 
Apply stating qualifications. 4429. 


A CAPABLE experienced person as as- 
sistant girls worker. 
1st. Resident. Give age, education, expe- 
rience, references, salary desired, etc., and 
enclose photograph. Irene Kaufmann Set- 
tlement, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOCIAL WORKERS, Secretaries, Dieti- 
tians, Housekeepers. Miss Richards’ Bu- 
reau, Box 5, East Side, Providence, R. I. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you) 


Position open April — 


Discounts on three or more 
Copy for the next issue should be in by 


New York City 
112 East 19th Street 


WORKERS WANTED 
(Continued) 
PHILADELPHIA, Institution wants an 
intelligent woman for stenography and cler- 


ical. work. Salary $50.00 per month and 
full maintenance. 4339 SuRVEY. 


WANTED: A progressive Jewish woman 
as institutional director of progressive child 
caring organization in the East. 4398 
SURVEY. 


COUPLE WANTED as Superintendent 


and Matron to take immediate charge of | 


home club for Jewish working boys in New 
York City.. Opportunity for Superintendent 


to devote part of week days to other ac- . 


tivities. Reply to H. H. Lewy, 2 Rector 
St, New York City. 


WANTED: In large eastern city a 
trained and experienced nutrition worker, 
capable of conducting nutrition classes and 
giving demonstrations to mothers and lec- 
tures to social workers. State experience, 
references and salary desired. 4430 SuRVEY. 


WANTED: Girls, 18 to 30, to become 
graduate nurses. Catalogs of accredited 
training schools furnished gladly. Write 
for free booklet, “The Opportunities for 
Graduate Nurses.” Aznoe’s Central Reg- 
istry for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


WANTED: Two Visitors and one Case 
Work Supervisor by Jewish Family Agency 
in large Eastern city, enlarging its Staff. 
Reply, stating in full, age, education, pro- 
fessional training, and previous experience. 
4415 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Experienced, capable teacher 
—governess for two children, five and four. 
Requisites are kindliness, patience, good 
health, best references. With application 
state salary, give history ~and references, 
Suburbs, P. O. Box 822, Reading, Pa. 


WANTED: A young Jewish woman to 
take charge of the Girls’ Department of the 
Jewish Orphans’ Home in New Orleans, 
Louisiana. A splendid supervisory position 
for the proper party. Applicant will please 
state where she was educated and what 
experience she has had in work with girls. 
L. Volmer, Supt. 


ee NE Ie a ere eI hase 
WANTED: Director of Boys’ Work in 
large Cleveland Settlement, to begin Oc- 


tober 1st. State age, training and ex- 
perience. 4431 Survey. 


gE eat ache beh AO) PE eee Seca, Ray 

WANTED: Experienced case worker 
(Jewess) for girls, State age, education, 
training, experience, salary desired. Give 
references. 4434 SURVEY. 


_. TRAINED Case Worker for Jewish Fam- 
ily Care Agency in East. Please state all 
particulars regarding education and previ- 
ous experience. 4435 SURVEY. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges and universities. Edu- 
ee Service, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New 

ork, 


rage 


March 15, 1923 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN, UNIVERSITY GRAD- 

UATE IN 1917, FIVE YEARS EXPERI- 

ENCE WITH ONE ORGANIZATION IN 

THE SOUTHWEST ENGAGED IN 

SPECIAL LIBRARY, RESEARCH AND 

SURVEY WORK—ALL INVOLVING | 
INTIMATE CONTACT WITH SOCIAL 

WORK AND WORKERS, DESIRES 
OPPORTUNITY FOR SIMILAR SER- 

VICE IN THE EAST—PREFERABLY 

NEW YORK CITY. CAN GIVE NEW 

YORK AND LOCAL REFERENCES. 

SHE WILL ATTEND NATIONAL CON- 

FERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK AND 

WOULD WELCOME PRELIMINARY 

CORRESPONDENCE AND A_ PER- 

SONAL INTERVIEW IN .WASHING- 

TON. 4417 SURVEY. 


WIDELY EXPERIENCED IN HOSPITAL 
—CONVALESCENT AND RECREA- 
TIONAL WORK. Congenially employed 
and successful in present position, de- 
sires to enter new fields. 


A man of 38 years, who instills smooth run- 
ning order and harmony, and whose heart is 
in his work. 

Pleasant personality. Knowledge of medi- 
cine—physical training—child training—or- 
ganizing and publicity work. 

Highly recommended. 44383 Survey. 


DIRECTOR 
of Large Settlement 


is available for executive position 
in this or allied field. y 


Speaker at previous National Conferences 
of Jewish Social Service. 4425 SURVEY. 


ENGLISHWOMAN desires position, 
Financial Secretary, Appeal and Committee 


organizer. ‘Traveled, educated, American 
and English references. 4406 SURVEY. 
Phone Port Washington 376 W. 


YOUNG man with a wide and varied 
experience in child welfare work, recently 
superintendent of an Orphanage, desires an 
executive or subexecutive position. Con- 


versant in French, Italia and German. 
Capable grade school teacher. Best of ref- 


erences. 4355 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Managerial positions by two 


women, Americans. Highly educated. Ex- 
perienced 
Work. Best of references. 4423 SURVEY. 
WANTED: Superintendency of School 
for Backward Children. Many. years’ ex- 


perience in teaching. American. . Highly 


educated in Music. Conversant in German. 
Traveled and tactful. 4424 Survey. 3 


EXECUTIVES: Two young college men 


desire boys or Settlement or Community 


position. 4422 SurRvEY. 


SOCIAL WORKER with several years” 


experience with delinquent girls as parole 
officer, desires position. 


4421 SuRVEY. a 


EXECUTIVE PROFICIENT AND 


in Institutional and Welfare — 


SUPERINTENDENT, Christian man, 
ex- 

institutional work 

with children, open for appointment. 4432 . 


with years of training and succe 
ecutive experience in 


SURVEY. 


MIDDLE aged American couple, social 
workers, employed, need change for year 
or more, will consider care of estate for ab- 


sent owners; companions, secretarial or ex- 


ecutive capacity for lonely, aged or invalid 
person or couple; will travel. e- 
dentials. 4437 Survey. 
WOMAN of experience and personali 
desires part time work conducting gi 
clubs, classes, teaching handicrafts, in Ni 
York City or Long Island. 4436 Sur 


Highest cre- 


7 


LIST OF 12,500 
NEW ENGLAND GIVERS, 
Invaluable to National ae 


and New England Philanthropic 
Sai Organizations ~ 


| These benevolent persons have, ‘‘ the habit ’’ 


of giving. List compiled and kept active at 


| great expense. 
particulars. 
| 4407 Survey. 


Executives should write for 
Address, Financial Secretary, | 


ENE SO ER Sa EE ETE 
66 } w i i bs 99 
_ *Home-Making as a Profession 
ys Is a 100-pp. il. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 
i ) Domestie Science courses, fitting for many well-paid 

positions or for home-making efficiency. 
| Am. Schoo! of Home Economics, 849 E. 68th St., Chicage 


gga ther hee ecb oh Sane ea ha aad aa i 

es RESEARCH: We assist in preparing 
ioe a pei is oe arses papers, 
. speeches, debates. xpert, scholarly service. 
AUTHOoR’s RosmakcH Buexzau, 500 Vifth Ave- 
gue, New York. 


MSS. WANTED 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, _ Writing 
for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
q necessary, details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, 

- §t. Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ete., are 
| wanted for publication. Submit Mss. or 
' write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


_ Listings fifty cents a line, for four inser- 
lions; copy to remain unchanged. 
to Harry 


x 


-  CottectivE Homicie—Letters 


with an introduction by Charles F. Dole, 
and a Note from Norman Angell. 64 
pages. 15 cents, postpaid. Published by 
_ The Association To Abolish War, 7 
_ Wellington Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 
- Lessons IN GOVERNMENT FOR NEW AMER- 
IANS. Fifteen short lessons in the essen- 
' tials of the U. S, Government for immi- 
grants applying for second papers in 
citizenship. Simple, practical. Pamphlet, 
7 pages, Sc each, $3.00 a hundred, post- 
paid. Henry M. Allen, Mt. Dora, Fla. 
_ Ten-Cent Meats, by Florence Nesbitt. 44 
pp. (10 cents). How John and Mary 
Live and Save on $35 a Week—a weekly 
budget plan (10 cents). Weekly Allow- 
ance Book (10 cents). Am. School Home 
Economics, 849 East 58th St., Chicago. 
Crepit UNnIon. Complete free information 
on request to Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park 
‘ 7 Square, Boston, Mass, 
4 Vp uf i 
Z i —————————EEEE——EEEEEEEEeEE 


PERIODICALS 


cents * line, for four insertions; copy 
ss to remain unchanged. 
WORKERS ROUND TABLE; 


rly; $1.00 per year. A Magazine 


your library. $3.00 a year. 19 
iin St., Rochester, N. Y. 


ew York. 


Emerson Fosdick; by Henry W. Pinkham, © 


' FOR PROFIT.” 


REAL ESTATE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


SALE---ROSEMONT, PA. 


Home of the Good Shepherd for Boys. On 
Conestoga Road 1 mile from P. R. R., five 
minutes from P. & W. Elec. R. R. 5 acres, 
apple orchard, large dormitory bldg., infirm- 
ary, garage and gymnasium. Suitable for 
private hospital or almost any kind of in- 
stitution. 
Mawr Hospital. Apply for price and par- 
ticulars to MEARS and BROWN, 254 S. 15th 
St., Philadelphia, » 


MAINE 


COME TO MAINE 


—the land of fish and game—of seashore and 
mountain—of jlake and_ forest. Come to 
MAINE, the great Canadian border State, for 
health or recreation. We handle real estate 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
State. No other agency does it. If you want 
a mansion or a cottage, a farm ora hotel, a 
tea-room or a boys’ camp, write us. 


«Maine Lakes and Coast Company 
Cor. State & Pine Streets Portland, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Farms and*Country Bstates. 
Furnished Houses for Summer Rental. 
WHEELER & TAYLOR 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 


j FLORIDA 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
150,000 acres, wholesale prices, 2 
railroads cross the property. 
SNARE & CO. 
ENGLAND 


AUTO TOURS IN EUROPE 


PARTIES of 3 or 4 escorted by members of 


“Cambridge University between April and 


October. Selected: itineraries. High-class 
cars. Competitive rates. Send for booklet to 
D. Gunston, 15 Station Rd., Cambridge, Eng. 


BOARD 


MAPLE HALL, on the famed Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. Lovely refined, mod- 
ern, country home, grounds running to the 
historic Miles River, all the pleasures and 
delicacies of the salt water, wonderful auto- 


mobile roads, tennis, golf course under con- - 


struction. Delightful place to rest all the 
year. Terms moderate. References. Miss 
Julia Cockey, Claiborne, Md. 


FOR THE HOME 


Tea Room Management 


In our new home-study course, “ COOKING 
Booklet on request. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicage 


ROOM TO RENT 
ATTRACTIVE CHEERFUL ROOM 


In Up-to-Date Apartment to Rent 
ALL CONVENIENCES 


Phone evenings Intervale 5691 
Apartment 5 East or address 4438 SURVEY. 


Very near Public School and Bryn - 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS: Annual 
Convention. . Des Moines, Iowa, April 9-14. 


THNNESSHH STATH CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WorK: Memphis, April 10-12. President, 
R, F. Hudson, Social Service Bureau, Chat- 
tanooga. 


TENNESSER ANTI-TUBEBCULOSIS ASSOCIATION : 
Annual Meeting. Memphis, April 10-12. 
Secretary, James P. Kranz, Room 403, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Nashville. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: Twen- — 
tieth Annual Meeting. Cleveland, April 11-_ 
14. Religious Education Association, 1440 — 
Hast 57 St., Chicago. 


CONNECTICUT CONFHRENCD OF SOCIAL WorRK: 
New Haven, April 11-14. Secretary, John 
B. Dawson, 200 Orange St., New Haven. 


PROGRHSSIVE HDUCATION ASSOCIATION: Chi- 
cago, April 12-14. Secretary, James S. 
Howe, Progressive Education Association, 
426 Fifth St., N. W., Washington. ; 


Camp Firwn Gigus: Third Annual Conference. 
Bear Mountain Park, April 16-21. Secre- 


tary, Lester F. Scott, 31 Hast 17 St., New 
York. 


Society or INDUSTRIAL ENGINEDRS: Tenth 
National Convention. Hotel Gibson, Cincin- 
nati, April 18-20. Society of Industrial 
Hngineers, 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Hot 
Springs, Ark., April 23-28. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


ADEQUATH TRANSPORTATION—How WILL Our 
Nation Gur It? Remarks of A, J. County 
before the Bond Club of New York, 1923. ; 


THH SHORTER DAY AND WOMDN WORKERS, By 
Lucy Randolph Mason, Virginia League of © 
Women Voters, 1104 Virginia Railway and — 
Power Building, Richmond. Price, 10 cents. ; 


THn CHILD AND THD Home. An Extract from — 
a Survey of Mental Health Conditions in 
a Metropolitan District. By Marianna Tay- 
lor, M.D. Massachusetts Society for Men- 
tal Hygiene, Inc., 5 Joy St., Boston. 


Town Srupims. <A Program for Women’s 
Clubs. By Harold D. Meyer. Extension 
Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 4. University Exten- 
eae Division, Chapel Hill, N. C. Price, 50 
cents. 


Somp RuraL Socran AGENCIES IN OHIO. 
Their Nature and Hxtent. By C. BE. Lively. 
The Ohio State University, Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, Columbus. 


Ex. Torno Lisey (The Cradle Tour). By Dr. 
Angel M. Gimenez. Juan H, Kidd & Cia., 
Reconquista 274, Buenos Aires, 


WoMEN IN MARYLAND INDUSTRIBS, A Study — 
of Hours and Working Conditions. Bulle 
tin of Women’s Bureau, U. 8. Department 
of Labor. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
Price, 10 cents. ; 


THE OCCUPATIONAL PROGRESS OF WOMEN, An 
Interpretation of Census Statistics of 
Women in Gainful Occupations. Bulletin — 
of Women’s Bureau, U. 8S. Department of 
Labor. Superintendent of Documents, Gov- — 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, . 


. A PRoGRAM of EDUCATION IN ACCIDENT PRE- ny 


VENTION WITH METHODS AND RESULTS, 
BH. George Payne. Bulletin of Bureau of ~ 
Education, Department of the Interior. — 
Superintendent of Documents, Government — 

nting Office, Washington. Price, 10 
cents. . 


By 


Teen 
Recent DEVELOPMENTS IN OvR RELATIONS 


WITH THE ORIENT, By Sidney L. Gulick. — 
National Committee on American Japanese 
Relations, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. ‘3 i 


RACIAL DIVERSITIES AND SOCIAL PRoGRESS, A 
paper read at the National Conference of — 
Social Work, 1922. By Julius Drachsler. 
Reprint from Proceedings of Conference. — 
University of Chicago Press. 


Un answering these advertisements please mention THe Survey. It helps us, it identifies you) 


Organized Labor’s Best and Largest Monthly 


Locomotive Engineers Journal 


A Magazine of Progress interpreting the labor movement to the public and reporting events of political 
and economic importance to labor throughout the world. 


The Locomotive Engineers Journal has become, in the space of the past year, the most widely read and most generally 
quoted labor publication in this country. Commended alike by workers, employers, public men, editors, and leaders in 
other professions, it is now an essential to progressive-minded people in all walks of life. This is what a few of its 


readers think of it: 


Dr. Francis J. McConnell, 
Bishop, Methodist Hpiscopal Ohurch 
“*T go carefully through every issue that comes to me, and I find 
the Journai careful, fair and instructive. There are many things 
of wide general interest in its columns which I cannot find any- 
where else.’’ 
Roger Baldwin, 
Director, American Oivil Liberties Union 
*« It seems to me to come pretty near to the ideal of labor journal- 
ism, for it is comprehensive, accurate, readable and courageous.’’ 
Professor John R. Commons, 
Wisconsin University l 
**JT have been referring your Locomotive Hnginecere Journal to my 
students and we have discussed it, and all are enthusiastic about 
the valuable paper you are publishing, It certainly is full of 
interesting and important material.’’ 
Hon. George Huddleston, 
Oongressman' from Alabama 
““T have been impressed with its strength and the ability with 
which it is being edited.’’ 
Dr. Frederic C. Howe, 
| Recent Secretary, Conference for Progressive Politioal Action 
“TI have read the Journal carefully from cover to cover. It is a 
brilliant bit of editing.’’ 
Basil M. Manly, 
. Director, People’s Legislative Service 
_ **¥ think it is by all odds the best monthly labor journal im the 
- United States, if not in the world.’’ 
Dr. John A. Ryan, 
National Catholic Welfare Oouncil 
““An unusually able, comprehensive, and progressive labor 
magazine.’’ 
Carl D. Thompson, 
Secretary, Public Ownership League of America 
**T regard it as the best of all the progressive journals that come 


to our office and believe it will be invaluable and indispenzable to 
the labor movement.’’ 


Benjamin C. Marsh, 
Director, Farmers’ National Council 
“Tt is fully, fearlessly, and ably presenting the vital economic 
and political issues with rare insight and force.’’ 


William Allen White, 
Hditor, Emporia Gazette 
‘“Your new Journal is a fine thing and I think you are to be 
commended on the work you are doing.’’ 


Hon. Ethelbert Stewart, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Labor Statistics ; 
“The canal Journal starts off splendidly. You are doing 
good work.’’ 


Jay Lovestone, 
lewspaper Correspondent in Hurope 
‘©The International Press Bureau considers your Journal as sone 
the first twelve in the way of good labor journals out of abo 
6000 they receive in 22 languages.”’ 


Albert Jay Nock, 

Hditor, The Freeman } 

‘* We follow the Engineera Journal with interest and have already 
had occasion to make mention of it with approval.’’ 
Oswald Garrison Villard, ; 

Editor, Nation, New York 
** An admirable step has been taken in broadening the scope of the 
Journal.?? : 

Henry Dennison, 

Manufacturer f 
“‘From an outsider’s point of view, it seems excellently well 
adapted for its present purpose.’’ 

Dr. William Benjamin Smith, 

Professor of Mathematics, Tulane University 
“The hope of the people lies in such journals as yours. Your 
appeal is far wider than to members of the Engineers. It is to 
the intelligence of the public at large. Your utterances 
the widest possible diffusion and recognition.’’ 


THE FOREMOST PUBLIC MEN | 


of this country and abroad are writing special articles for the Locomotive Engineers Journal covering the 
great social, political and economic issues of the day. Here are a few of these outstanding leaders who 
are making the Locomotive, Engineers Journal a vital MAGAZINE OF PROGRESS. 


Hon. JosneH D. Brox, Congressman from Wisconsin. 
Dr. Nites CakPENTuE, Harvard University. 
Pror. JOHN R. CoMMONS, Wisconsin University. 
Hon, JoszpHvus DANIELS, former Secretary of the Navy. 
Marcarnr LLEWELYN Davins, President, 54th British Co-operative 
Congress. — f 
_ HUGENE VICTOR DEBS. 7 
Dr. Harry EMERSON Fospi0oK, Union Theological Seminary. 
Hon, Lynn J. Frazmr, U. 8S. Senator from North Dakota. 
CuHartes O, Fryn, Executive Secretary, Community Organization Board. 
Orne ane pia Recent Secretary, Co-operative Productive Federa- 
on, yi 
Wii11am Harp, Publicist. 
LL. S. Herron, Editor, Nebraska Union Farmer. 
Hon. DaNmL WEBSTER Hoan, Mayor of Milwaukee. 
rsd el H. Howpzr, Chief, Legislative Division, People’s Legislative 
é ervice. 
Dz. Frepyrio C. Hows, former Secretary, Conference for Progressive 
Political’ Action. 
Hon, Grorcy HuppiustTon, Congressman from Alabama. 
Hon. JoHN F. Hytan, Mayor, New York City. 
Burt M. Jxwuw1, President, Railway Employees’ Department, Amevican 
Federation of Labor. 


Dr. Davi StaznE JorpaN, Chancellor, Stanford University. 
Hon. Oscar WH. Kuriur, Congressman from Minnesota. 

Hon. Ropert M. LA FoLiettTs, U. S. Senator from Wisconsin. 
Basiz. M. uy, Director, People’s Legislative Service. 
BrensamMin C. RSH, Director, Farmers’ National Council, 
BisHop Francis J. MOCONNBELL, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
DonaLp R. RicHBERG, Counsel for Railroad Shopmen. 

Hon. Groren W. Norris, U. S. Senator from Nebraska. 

Maro SOMBRHAUSEN, Belgian Labor Party. 

Guorcr SoviE, Director, Labor Bureau, Inc. 


Dr. Atva W. TayLor, Head of the Social Service Work of the Church 
of Christ. 


De. Wirz0r K. THomas, American Friends Service Committee. 

Cart D. THomPson, Secretary, Public Ownership League of America. 
Hon. THomas J. WALSH, U. 8. Senator from Montana. 

Dr. Harry F. Wann, Secretary, Methodist Federation of Social Service. 


CHARLES HAREIS WHITAKER, Editor, Journal of American Institute of - 
Architects, 


BisHor CHARLES D. Witu1AMs, Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Rass STEPHEN S. Wis8H, Free Synagogue, New York City. 
Hon. Rox O, Wooprurr, Congressman from Michigan. 


In addition, you will find in each issue of the Locomotive Engineers Journal special departments devoted to Labor’s 
political power, current legislative issues, cooperation, Labor’s progress around the world, important book reviews, — 


and technical departments on radio and railroad operation. 


- SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
of four months for 50 cents, or a whole year for $1.50 


Mail Your Subscription to 
Locomotive Engineers Journal 


B. of L. E. Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


